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“ Is  this  your  joyous  city,  whose  antiquity  is 
of  ancient  days?  ” — Isaiah,  XXIII : 7. 


“Say  not  thou,  ‘What  is  the  cause  that  the 
former  days  were  better  than  these  ?’  for  thou 
dost  not  enquire  wisely  concerning  this.” 

— Ecclesiastes,  VII : I 0. 
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[Written  for,  and  read  at,  a meeting  of  the  Pioneer  Historical  Association  of  the 
Susquehanna  Talley,  February  22,  1855.] 


“We’ll  wake  a plain,  old-fashioned  muse 
Upon  this  festal-day, 

And  smg  of  scenes  and  talk  of  times 
Which  long  since  passed  away  ; 

* * * . * 

And  note  what  changes  have  been  wrought 
Since  this,  our  land,  was  new. 

“Ours  was  a brave  and  gallant  band, 

Well  fitted  for  each  toil, 

And  soon  we  let  the  sunbeams  in 
Upon  the  generous  soil. 

Strong  were  the  hands  and  strong  the  hearts 
Of  that  widely-gathered  few, 

Who  conquered  here  old  forests  grand 
When  this,  our  land,  was  new. 

“War’s  storm  swept  past,  and  gentle  Peace 
With  silent  blessings  came, 

Filling  with  cheerfulness  our  hearts 
That  long  had  known  but  pain  ; 

And  neighbor  then  to'rd  neighbor 
In  friendship  closely  drew — 

So  we  lived  a band  of  brothers 

When  this,  our  land,  was  new. 

“The  girls  all  learnt  to  bake  good  bread, 
While,  like  their  spinning-wheels, 

Right  merry  ran  their  sinless  songs 
Without  piano  peals  ; 

And  blithely  did  they  dance  at  night, 

E’en  when  they  staid  till  two 
(Such  were  the  only  5/ay5  they  made), 

When  this,  our  land,  was  new. 

“Most  wore  a linsey-woolsey  dress 
Their  own  sweet  hands  had  made, 

With  a blue  and  white  checked  apron 
That  would’nt  tear  or  fade. 

The  rich  brocades  and  rustling  silks 
Were  seldom  brought  to  view, 

Except  to  go  to  meetin’  in, 

When  this,  our  land,  was  new. 

“Five  yards  were  ample  for  a dress — 

Few  ever  asked  for  more, 

And  never  trailed  their  skirts  along 
The  dirty  streets  or  floor. 

They  looked  as  neat  and  tidy  then 
As  any  one  of  you, 

Who  scorn  the  homespun  that  was  worn 
When  this,  our  land,  was  new. 
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“Good,  wholesome  and  substantial  food 
Our  festive-tables  crowned, 

No  French  knick-knacks  or  luxuries 
In  our  bills  of  fare  were  found  ; 

But  labor  sweetened  every  dish, 

And,  what  was  better,  too, 

We  needed  no  ‘Maine  Liquor  Law’ 

When  this,  our  land,  was  new. 

“Millions  are  blest  and  blessing  now 
Where,  sixty  years  agone, 

The  poor,  untutored  Indian  roamed 
A monarch  and  alone  ; 

And  the  ‘iron  horse’,  with  fire  and  fright, 
Whirls  quick  the  country  through, 
Where  we  wagged  many  a weary  foot 
When  this,  our  land,  was  new. 

“God  rest  them  ! in  their  last,  low  homes, 
With  all  their  brave  compeers, 

Who  fought  and  bled,  or  toiled  and  strove, 
Through  weary,  lingering  years, 

That  thus  their  sons,  in  prosp’rous  peace, 
Could  pleasantly  review 
The  many  changes  Time  has  wrought 
Since  this,  our  land,  was  new." 


Wilkes-Barre’s  3fistorY 

Briefly  tol5  by 

Oscar  Newell  Ufarvc?. 

(all  eights  reserved  p.y  the  author.) 


“WYOMING!  In  tliy  mountain  scenery  yet, 

All  we  adore  of  Nature  in  her  wild 
And  frolic  hour  of  infancy  is  met  ; 

And  never  has  a Summer’s  morning  smiled 
Upon  a lovelier  scene  than  the  full  eye 
Of  the  enthusiast  revels  on,  when  high 
Amid  thy  mountain  solitudes  he  climbs, 

And  knows  that  sense  of  beauty  which  sublimes.” 


“War’s  wildest  blast  once  rang  between  these  hills, 
And  poured  its  savage  legions  like  a flood 
Down  the  green  mountains.  Bloody  were  the  rills 
That  flow  in  silver  now  along  the  wood  ; 

And  the  rough  battle-ax  was  none  too  rude 

To  cleave  the  fairest  bosoms,  while  the  bright  sky 
Echoed  the  war-whoops  of  the  hellish  brood.” 


O-DAY,  just  as  from  its  first  beginnings,  Wilkes-Barre — this 
“ancient  town  of  unique  name  and  notable  life” — is  the  business 
and  social  center  of  Wyoming  Valley  and  certain  territory  adja- 
cent to  it  (in  earlier  days  commonly  known  as  the  “Wyoming 
region”),  now  overspread  from  end  to  end  with  towns,  villages 
and  hamlets.  Therefore  it  is  difficult  to  tell  satisfactorily,  and 
impossible  to  appreciate  fully,  the  story  of  Wilkes-Barre  without, 
at  the  same  time,  dwelling  more  or  less  on  many  events  in  the  remarkably 
interesting  history  of  Wyoming — a region  that  is  widely  known  and  has 
been  celebrated  often  in  prose  and  in  poetry.  In  a word,  the  history  of  early 
Wilkes-Barre  is,  in  a wide  sense,  the  history  of  Wyoming  for  the  same  period. 

J he  beautiful  and  historic  valley  of  Wyoming — a long  oval,  or  elliptical, 
basin,  some  sixteen  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  three  miles — 
ls  situated  in  north-eastern  Pennsylvania;  its  upper,  or  north-eastern,  end 
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lying  in  latitude  41°  21'  north,  and  in  longitude  75°  47'  west  from  Greenwich. 
Through  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  the  North,  or  Main,  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  flows  a serpentine  course  of  seventeen  and  one-half  miles. 
On  both  sides  of  the  river,  for  nearly  this  whole  distance,  lie  rich  and  fertile 
alluvial  bottom-lands,  forming  plains,  or  flats;  at  some  points  narrow  and 
restricted  in  breadth,  but  at  others  stretching  out  towards  the  hills  or  moun- 
tains for  at  least  a mile.  These  flats  contain  several  thousand  acres,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  well  cultivated,  and  have  been  for  more  than  a hundred  years. 

On  the  left,  or  eastern,  bank  of  the  river,  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  valley, 
lies  Wilkes-Barre,  chiefly  on  an  oblong  plain  elevated  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river  at  its  lowest  level,  and  from  531 
to  541  feet  above  mean  sea-level. 

From  the  earliest  historic  times  the  valley  of  Wyoming  was  known  to  the 


VIEW  OF  WILKES-BARRE  FROM  ROSS  HILL.  IX  1859. 

Indians  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy,  or  the  Five  Nations  (later  the  Six 
Nations),  as  “ Ske-lian-to-ica-na”  signifying  “the  great  plain,  or  field while 
the  Lonni  Lenape,  or  Delaware,  Indians  applied  the  name  Maugli-wau-wa-me' 
to  the  valley — which  name  being  compounded  of  the  words  maugh-wau,  meaning 
“large,  or  extensive,”  and  ica-me,  meaning  “plains,  or  meadows,”  may  be  trans- 
lated “the  large  plains.”  This  Lenni  Lenape  name  was  corrupted  by  the  early 
Moravian  missionaries  (whose  native  tongue  was  German)  into  "'M*chtveu-wa- 
mi,”  and  subsequently  it  was  changed  into  “Meeliayomy”  and  then  into 
" Qui-wau-muck”  and  ‘‘Clii-waiimiiick.”  Later  it  was  (transmogrified  into 
“ Wy-wa-mick ”,  which  in  turn  was  transformed  by  English-speaking  men 
into  “Weyomin” , “Woyumok”  and  " W yomink” , and  finally  into  “Wyoming” — 
which  name  the  valley  has  borne  now  for  more  than  a century  and  a-third.  This 
is,  of  course,  the  original  Wyoming — all  other  localities,  places  and  objects 
in  North  America  which  bear  the  same  name  having  derived  it  either  primarily 
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LOOKING  DOWN  THE  RIVER  FROM  THE  SITE  OF.  THE 
PRESENT  CITY  CEMETERY,  ADOUT  1868. 


or  secondarily  from  that  of  the 
fair  vale  “on  Susquehanna's 
side.” 

Undoubtedly  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Wyoming  were 
the  Indians  known  indiscrimi- 
nately as  Minqnas,  Gandas- 
togues,  Andastes  and  Susque- 
hannoeks*,  forming  a branch  of 
the  great  Huron- Iroquois  fam- 
ily; and  they  seem  to  have  been 
in  almost  continuous  warfare 
with  the  Iroquois  for  a number 
of  years  prior  to  1675,  when 
they  were  overthrown  by  the 
latter.  Thenceforward,  till  near 
the  last  quarter  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  Iroquois,  or 
Five  Xations,  dominated  the 
Wyoming  region. 

In  1701  or  1702  a small 
band  of  Shawanese  Indians  es- 
tablished themselves  in  Wyo- 
ming Valley  by  invitation  of  the 

Five  Xations,  “who  were  confident  that  they  could  place  no  custodians 
more  reliable  than  the  ferocious  Shawanese  in  charge  of  that  lovely 
valley  among  the  hills,  which  they  designed  to  keep  for  themselves 
and  their  children  forever.”  These  Shawanese  immigrated  from  Pequehan 
— on  Pequea  Creek,  within  the  present  limits  of  Lancaster  County,  Penn- 
sylvania— and  set  up  their  wigwams  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  flats,  at 
the  sharp  bend  of  the  river,  within  the  present  limits  of  the  borough 
of  Plymouth.  This  Shawanese  village  continued  in  existence  until  the  Spring 
oi  1749,  when  it  was  abandoned  and  a new  site  was  selected  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  within  the  present  limits  of  the  Second  Ward  of  Plymouth. 
Pack-sha-noSj  or  Paxinosa,  was  at  that  time  the  chief  of  the  band. 

In  the  meantime,  early  in  1728,  a band  of  Minsi,  or  Mousey,  Indians  (a 
clan  of  the  Delaware  nation),  under  the  chieftainship  of  Kindassoira,  had  settled 
near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Susquehanna  and  Lackawanna,  at  the  head  of 
Wyoming  Valley,  and  their  village  was  known  for  a number  of  years  as  .-l.s.sc- 
Tughney. 

About  1735  or  1736  a small  band  of  Mohegan  Indians — presumably  from 
the  Uousatonic  Valley  in  Massachusetts — -settled  near  the  Susquehanna,  on  the 

* 11  *s  now  the  generally  accepted  opinion  that  the  Susquehannock  Indiaus  were  thus  styled  from  the  name  of 
the  river  along  which  they  lived.  Ever  since  the  Susquehanna  River  first  became  known  to  white  men  it  has 
been  called  by  that  name— slightly  modified  in  its  spelling,  however,  at  different  periods,  as  for  example  : 
Sasquehanuock,’’  “ Saosquahanunk,”  “ Sasquahanu,"  “ Susquehannock  ” and  “ Susqtiehannah.”  The  name 
ts  derived  from  an  Indian  word,  “ suckahanne,"  meaning  “ water,”  and  its  full  import  is  “ brook-stream  ” or 
spring-water- stream.” 
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banks  of  the  stream  later  known  as  Abraham’s  Creek,  in 
what  is  now  Kingston  Township.  Subsequently  they  re- 
moved to  what  is  now  the  Second  Ward  of  the  borough 
of  Plymouth. 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  1743  a considerable  company 
of  Delawares  belonging  to  the  Unami,  or  Wanamie,  clan 
removed  from  the  ‘‘Forks”  of  the  Delaware  River,  by 

order  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  settled  in  the  locality  of 

what  is  now  known  as  the  “Firwood”  tract,  within  the 

present  limits  of  the  Fifteenth  Ward  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
These  were  the  first  Indians  to  establish  themselves,  in 
historic  times,  within  the  territory  now  covered  by  the 
city  of  Wilkes-Barre.  However,  they  did  not  remain 

FROM  OSCAR  J.  HARVEY'S  FORTHCOMING  41  HISTORY  OF  WIL<ES-8APH£ . » * here  long,  for,  owing  to  an  epidemic  disease  which  car- 
ried otf  a large  number  of  the  clan  shortly  after  their 

arrival  here,  they  removed  later  in  the  year  to  a point  some  six  miles  farther 
up  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  what  is  now  Plains  Township. 
There  they  established  a village  which  at  that  time,  or  a few  years  later,  received 
the  name  “Match  a selling.” 

In  June,  1748,  t,he  population  of  Wyoming  Valley  was  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  a band  of  Xanticoke  Indians,  numbering  eighty  persons,  who  had 
come  up  the  Susquehanna  in  ten  canoes  from  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata  River, 
where  they  had  been  living  since  1742.  These  X anticokes  erected  their  wig- 
wams on  the  left,  or  south,  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  near  the  mouth  of  what 
is  now  known  as  Sugar  Notch  Creek,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  township 
of  Hanover. 

In  17 48  there  was  also  a small  band  of  Chickasaws,  or  “Flat-heads”, 
located  in  the  upper  end  of  the  present  Plymouth  Town  shin.  During  many 
years  the  Iroquois  carried  on  a fierce  warfare  against  the  Chickasaws,  Chero- 
kees,  Catawbas  and  other  southern  Indians,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Chickasaws  who  were  dwelling  in  Wyoming  Valley  in  174S — some  of  whom 
had  been  here  then  at  least  six  years — had  been  brought  here  as  prisoners  of 
war  by  Iroquois  warriors  on  their  return  from  a marauding  expedition  against 
the  Chickasaws. 

In  April,  1754,  some  seventy  so-called  Christian  Indians  (Mohegans  and 
Delawares)  from  Gnadenhiitten,  the  Moravian  Indian  settlement  on  the  Lehigh 
River  in  Northampton  County,  Pennsylvania,  accompanied  by  a considerable 
number  of  heathen  Delawares  from  the  Minisinks,  immigrated  to  Wyoming 
Valley  under  the  leadership,  or  “kingship”,  of  a certain  Tee-dy-us-cung , and 
established  themselves  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  Tenth  Ward  of  Wilkes-Barre.  Teedynscung , who  belonged  to 
the  Wanamie  clan  of  the  Delawares,  was  a native  of  New  Jersey,  but  about 
1730  he  had  emigrated  with  other  members  of  his  clan  to  the  wild  Indian 
country  north-west  of  the  Kitta tinny  Mountains,  in  what  is  now  Monroe 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Teedyuscung,  who  was  generally  known  among  the 
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whites  ns  "Honest  John/’  was  converted  to 
Christianity  and  baptized  under  the  name  of 
"Gideon”  by  the  ^Moravian  Brethren  in  1750. 

Trior  to  his  removal  to  Wyoming  bo  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Brethren  as  a member  of  the 
Gnadenhutten  community,  but  lie  did  not 
spend  all  his  time  there.  He  was  a lusty, 
raw-boned  Indian,  haughty,  and  very  desir- 
ous of  respect  and  consideration,  and,  accord- 
ing to  contemporary  chroniclers,  was  capable 
of  drinking  from  three  quarts  to  one  gallon 
of  rum  a day  without  getting  drunk. 

The  acquisition  of  Pennsylvania  by  the 
great  and  illustrious  founder  of  the  Common- 
wealth dates  back  but  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years.  In  1GS0  what  is  now 
Pennsylvania  was  a wilderness,  a scene  of 
wild,  grand  and  beautiful  nature  in  its  pris- 
tine garb,  fresh  and  fair  as  it  came  from  the 
hand  of  the  Creator.  But  the  white  man 
came!  Penn’s  charter  was  granted  by  King 
Charles  II  in  1(381,  and  the  next  year  the  new 
Province  of  Pennsylvania  came  into  exist- 
ence. So  inconsiderable  were  the  wealth  and  settlements  of  the  prov- 
ince in  the  year  1712  that  William  Penn  offered  the  whole  of  his  right 
to  Queen  Anne  for  £12,000.  In  1753,  a little  more  than  a century  and 
a half  ago,  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  a century  after  its  foundation,  the 
whole  Commonwealth  (including  the  three  counties  now  comprising  the  State 
of  Delaware,  which  were  then  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Proprietaries) 
mi  mitered  only  about  250,000  souls — being  less  than  the  present  population 
“i  Luzerne,  the  third  largest  county  of  the  State.  Pennsylvania  was  hardly 
spoken  of  and  but  little  known  in  England.  Commerce  and  manufactures 
were  unheard  of  within  her  borders  but  in  name.  The  Xew  England  Colonies 

. . o 

being  older,  were  somewhat  in  advance;  although  the  population  of  Connecti- 
cut at  that  period  was  only  about.  100,000. 

In  the  Summer  of  the  year  last  mentioned  (1753)  "The  Susquehanna 
( ompany”  was  organized  in  Connecticut  by  some  250  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  Colony  (chiefly  residents  of  the  rocky  and  unfertile  counties  of  Xew  Lon- 
don and  Windham),  together  with  a few  people  belonging  to  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  Xew  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Among  these  men  were  a num- 
Dr  who  were1  of  considerable  prominence ’and  influence  in  public  affairs.  The 
’Ejects  of  the  organizers  of  the  company — as  set  forth  in  the  “Articles  of 
Agreement”  which  they  signed — were:  To  enlarge  the  “English  settlements 

1,1  Y<*rth  America”  belonging  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
lurther  to  spread  Christianity,”  and — primarily  and  principally — to  pro- 
inutc  the  "temporal  interests”  of  the  members  of  the  Company  by  securing 
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possession  of  a large  “tract  of  land  lying  on  Susquehanna  River  at  or  near  a 
place  called  Chi-wau-muck  [Wyoming],  an  island  in  said  river.” 

The  island  thus  referred  to  is  the  one  whose  upper  end  lies  opposite  the 
south-west  corner  of  Wilkes-Barre.  It  is  the  largest  island  in  the  Susquehanna 
in  Wyoming  Valley,  and  as  early  as  1787  contained  fifty  acres  and  was  called 
Fuller's  Island.  Later  it  was  known  as  Richards’  Island.  A short  distance  be- 
low this  island,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  stood,  in  the  Summer  of  1753, 
the  “new”  Shawanese  village  occupied  by  Paxiuosa  and  his  followers,  as  pre- 
viously noted. 

At  that  time  the  only  villages  in  the  valley  were,  as  hereinbefore  described, 
Paxinosa’s;  the  one  in  the  upper  end  of  Plymouth  Township  occupied  by  a 
few  families  of  Mohegans  and  Chickasaws;  Matchasaunfi,  on  “Jacob’s 
Plains,”  now  in  Plains  Township,  occupied  by  a small  band  of  Wanamies, 
and  Asserughney , the  little  Mousey  village  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna. The  entire  population  of  the  V anticoke  village,  on  the  Hanover 
flats,  had  removed  to  the  Province  of  Xew  York  in  May,  1753.  Of  the  several 
villages  above  mentioned  Paxinosa’s  was  by  far  the  largest  and  most  import- 
ant, and  to  it,  as  early  as  1749,  the  name  “Wyoming”  had  been  specifically  ap- 
plied by  the  few  adventurous  missionaries,  traders  and  explorers  who,  from 
time  to  time  during  a number  of  years,  had  passed  up  and  down  the  Susque- 
hanna. This  fact  is  evidenced,  in  part,  by  certain  maps  of  Pennsylvania 
which  were  published  in  1749  and  later  years. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  fertile  and  treeless  island  lying  near  the  vil- 
lage of  the  Shawanese,  as  previously  mentioned,  was  cultivatd  by  those  In- 
dians; and  thus  it  came  about  that  the  island,  being  an  appurtenance  of  the 
village,  was  called  “ Chi-wau-muck”  [Wyoming]  by  the  organizers  of  The  Sus- 
quehanna Company. 

There  were  not,  of  course,  any  white  people  living  in  the  Wyoming  region 
in  1753 ; but  the  marvelous  richness  and  beauty  of  the  region  had  become  pretty 
well  known  to  white  men  in  various  localities  through  reports  made  by  the 
explorers  and  missionaries  previously  referred  to.  Firmly  believing  that  the 
Wyoming  region  lay  within  the  limits  of  Connecticut  as  defined  and  described 
in  its  charter  and  grant  from  Charles  II,  Ring  of  England,  the  organizers  of 
The  Susquehanna  Company  determined  to  plant  a colony  there,  and  thus  bring 
the  territory  within  the  actual  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut.  Therefore,  at 
Albany,  Xew  York,  July  11,  1754,  the  representatives  of  the  Company,  upon 
payment  of  £2,000  in  Xew  York  currency  to  fourteen  representative  sachems, 
or  chiefs,  of  the  Six  Xations,  obtained  from  the  latter  a deed  for  “a  large  tract 
of  land  on,  about  and  adjacent  to  the  River  Susquehanna,  between  the  41st  and 
43d  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  being  within  the  limits  and  hounds  of  the 
Charter  and  Grant  of  his  late  Majesty  Charles  II  to  the  Colony  of  Connect- 
icutA 

The  Susquehanna  Company,  having  completed  their  purchase  of  the  soil 
from  the  acknowledged  proprietors  of  the  territory,  proceeded  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  establishing  settlements  at  Wyoming;  possession  only  being  neces- 
sary, in  the  estimation  of  the  Company,  to  render  their  title  complete.  It  was 
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not  until  late  in  the  Summer  of  1 7 62,  however,  that  any  immigrants  under 
ihe  auspices  of  The  Susquehanna  Company  arrived  in  Wyoming,  and  then  111) 
came — chiefly  from  Connecticut — bringing  a few  tools  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments. At  that  time  the  only  Indians  occupying  the  valley  were  the  Delawares 
under  Tccdyuscung,  whose  village,  as  previously  mentioned,  was  located  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  Tenth  Ward  of  Wilkes-Barre,  near  the  bend  of  the 
river.  Living  among  these  Delawares  were  a number  of  Wappingers  and  Mo- 
hegans,  all  acknowledging  Teedyuscung  as  the  head-man,  or  “king,”  of  the 
community.  The  Shawanese  village,  Wyoming,  being  no  longer  in  existence, 
Teedyuscung’ s village  was  known  as  Wyoming.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  a num- 
ber of  substantial  log  houses  which  had  been  built  a few  years  previously  by  the 
Government  of  Pennsylvania  for  Teedyuscung  and  his  followers.  The  greater 
part  of  the  valley  was  yet  covered  with  trees  and  undergrowth,  except  for 
short  distances  around  the  then  Wyoming,  the  site  of  the  earlier  Wyoming  of 
the  Shawanese,  and  the  village  of  Matcliasaung  on  Jacob’s  Plains,  where  clear- 
ings had  been  made  in  the  trivial  progress  of  Indian  husbandry. 

The  colonists  from  New  England  took  up  their  quarters  in  a number  of 
rude  log  huts  which  they  erected  on  the  north  bank  of  Beaver  Brook — later 
known  as  Mill  Creek — just  beyond  the  present  northern  boundary  of  the  city 
of  Wilkes-Barre.  In  other  words,  this  pioneer  settlement  of  white  men  in 
Wyoming  Valley  was  made  a short  distance  north  of  the  present  TIollenback 
Cemetery  and  City  Hospital,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek.  By  the 
middle  of  October  extensive  fields  of  English  grain  had  been  sown  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mill  Creek,  and  then  the  pioneers  secreted  their  implements  and 
tools  and  returned  to  their  New  England  homes.  Late  in  the  following  Spring 
(1763)  they  came  back,  bringing  their  families,  horses,  oxen,  cows  and  house- 
hold utensils,  prepared  to  establish  themselves  permanently  in  the  valley  which 
had  been  so  long  the  object  of  their  keen  desires.  The  Spring  and  Summer 
seasons  were  favorable  ; the  crops  of  Winter  grain  proved  abundant,  and  were 
successfully  garnered,  and  the  brave  and  hardy  pioneers — who  had  increased 
in  number  to  near  one  hundred  and  fifty — were  looking  forward  with  hope  to 
scenes  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  although  they  knew  that  their  little  settle- 
ment was  far  removed  from  the  marts  of  trade,  and  beyond  the  confines  of 
civilization. 

During  the  absence  of  the  New  Englanders  from  the  valley  in  the  Spring 
of  1763  several  interesting  and  important  changes  in  local  conditions  had  taken 
place.  Teedyuscung  the  King  was  dead.  While  lying  in  a drunken  stupor 
in  his  house  in  the  village  of  Wyoming,  on  April  19th,  at  dead  of  night,  flames 
burst  suddenly  from  the  house,  and  soon  it  and  all  its  contents — including  the 
Helpless  King — were  consumed.  Less  than  a month  later  the  conspiracy  fo- 
mented by  Pontiac,  the  Ottawa  chieftain,  was  unmasked  at  Detroit  (in  what 
is  now  Michigan),  and  then  was  begun  the  war — far-reaching  in  its  effects — 
between  the  Indians  and  the  whites,  which  continued  till  the  Summer  of  1764. 
About  six  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  this  war  all  the  Indians  in  Wyoming 
^ all(\v  departed  therefrom ; and  with  this  exodus  the  red  men’s  occupancy  of 
die  valley  came  to  an  end. 
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Without  any  warning,  at  noonday  on  October  15,  1763,  a largo  party  of 
hostile  Delawares,  led  by  a son  of  the  late  King  Teedyuscung,  came  into  the 
valley  from  the  eastern  borders  of  Pennsylvania  (where  they  had  been  com- 
mitting numerous  depredations  and  murders)  and  fell  upon  the  Mill  Creek  set- 
tlement while  the  men  were  scattered  and  engaged  in  the  labors  of  the  field. 
Unprepared  for  resistance  about  twenty  men  and  women  were  slain,  scalped, 
and  otherwise  mutilated,  and  a number  of  others  were  taken  away  captive. 
The  rest  of  the  people,  taking  with  them  such  of  their  belongings  as  they  could 
snatch  in  their  excitement  and  haste,  tied  in  fear  and  consternation  to  the 
mountains.  As  they  turned  back  during  their  ascent  to  steal  an  occasional 
glance  at  the  beautiful  valley  below,  they  beheld  the  savages  driving  their  cattle 
away  and  plundering  their  houses  of  the  goods  that  had  been  left.  “At  night- 
fall the  torch  was  applied,  and  the  darkness  that  hung  over  the  vale  was  il- 
luminated by  the  lurid  flames  of  their  own  dwellings — the  abodes  of  happiness 
and  peace  in  the  morning.” 

Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  the  then  Proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania,  not 
only  viewed  with  great  disfavor  this  abortive  attempt  of  The  Susquehanna 
Company  to  establish  a settlement  in  Wyoming,  but,  vigorously,  and  without 
delay,  set  up  their  own  title  in,  and  right  of  jurisdiction  over,  the  territory 
in  question.  In  order  to  strengthen  their  claim  they  sought  during  several 
years — more  particularly  after  1763 — to  effect  a direct  purchase  of  the  disputed 
territory  from  the  Six  Nations.  The  purpose  so  persistently  pursued  was  not 
finally  accomplished,  however,  until  November  5,  1768,  when,  at  a grand  In- 
dian council  held  at  Port  Stanwix,  Yew  York,  the  Proprietaries  obtained  from 
certain  chiefs  of  the  Six  Yations  a deed  for  all  that  part  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  which  had  not  theretofore  been  purchased  by  the  Proprietaries 
from  the  Indians,  and  which  of  course  included  the  lands  in  the  Wyoming 
region  claimed  by  The  Susquehanna  Company  to  have  been  previously  conveyed 
to  them.  In  the  meantime  the  Company’s  contest  with  the  Pennsylvania  Pro- 
prietaries had  grown  to  such  proportions  that  the  case  had  been  laid 
before  King  George  III.  who  inhibited  all  entries  by  any  party  on  these  lands 
until  proper  inquiry  into  the  matter  should  be  made  by  the  Home  Government. 

After  the  disastrous  events  at  Mill  Creek  in  October,  1763,  five  years  inter- 
vened before  The  Susquehanna  Company  prepared  to  resume  their  operations 
in  Wyoming  Valley.  Their  agents  and  representatives  had  been  fully  cogni- 
zant during  this  period  of  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Penns  to  secure  a deed 
from  the  Six  Yations,  and  some  of  the  friends  of  the  company  were  at  Fort 
Stanwix  in  Yovember,  1768,  when  the  deed  in  question  was  executed.  Seven 
weeks  later  the  Company  met  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  in  view  of  the 
move  made  by  the  Penns,  and  for  other  reasons,  resolved  to  “proceed  and  set- 
tle” their  Wyoming  possessions.  It  was  further  resolved  that  “forty  persons 
— upwards  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  proprietors  in  said  Purchase  and 
approved  by  the  committee  to  he  nominated — proceed  to  enter  upon  and  take 
possession  of  said  land,  for  and  in  behalf  of  said  Company,  by  the  first  day  of 
February,  1760;  and  that  two  hundred  more  of  said  Company,  of  the  age 
aforesaid,  proceed  and  join  said  forty  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  may  be.” 
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For  the  encouragement  of  the  “First  Forty”  settlers,  as  also  of  the  two 
hundred  who  should  join  them  in  the  Spring,  the  Company  voted  to  lay  our 
five  “gratuity”  towns,  or  townships,  of  land  within  the  Purchase.  Each  town 
was  to  be  five  miles  square,  and  three  of  these  towns  were  to  be  located  on  one 
side  of  the  river  and  two  on  the  other  side — “adjoining  and  opposite  to  each 
other,  only  the  river  parting.”  The  “First  Forty”  were  to  have  their  choice 
of  one  of  these  towns,  and  then  the  remaining  four  towns  were  to  belong  to  the 
two  hundred  other  settlers — “to  be  divided  out  to  them  by  fifties  in  a town.” 
It  was  expressly  stipulated  that  these  five  towns  (which  subsequently  became 
known  as  “settling”  towns  and  were  respectively  named  Wilkes-Barre,  Han- 
over, Pittston,  Kingston  and  Plymouth)  were  to  be  owned  and  possessed  by 
the  “Forty”  and  the  two  hundred  other  proprietors  only  upon  the  following 
conditions,  viz.:  That  they  should  continue  thereon,  “holding  and  improving 

the  same  by  themselves,  heirs  or  assigns,  under  said  Company,  for  the  space 
of  five  years  after  their  entry.” 

The  “'First  Forty”  settlers  reached  Wyoming  Valley  February  S,  1760, 
and  much  to  their  surprise  found  that,  at  or  near  the  spot  (at  Will  Creek) 
where  the  Few  England  pioneers  of  l762-?63  had  built  their  cabins,  there  had 
recently  been  erected  a small  block-house  and  several  cabins  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nians (who  were  dubbed  by  the  Yankees  “Pennamites”),  a number  of  whom — 
including  the  Sheriff  of  Forth  ampton  County — were  in  possession  of  the  same. 
They  also  found  that  some  weeks  earlier  the  Pennsylvanians  had  surveyed  two 
bodies  of  land,  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  (comprehending  the  present 
city  and  township  of  Wilkes-Barre  and  part  of  the  township  of  Plains)  which 
they  called  the  “Manor  of  Stoke,”  and  one  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  which 
they  called  the  “Manor  of  Sunbury.”  The  Pennsylvania  authorities,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  arrival  of  the  “Forty,”  began  to  harass  them,  and  upon  two  occa- 
sions during  the  ensuing  two  months  arrested  several  of  their  number,  marched 
them  off  some  sixty-five  miles  to  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  and  locked  them  up 
in  the  Forth ampton  County  jail. 

Thus,  very  briefly,  we  have  stated  the  grounds  and  given  an  account  of  the 
inception  of  what  is  known  in  Pennsylvania  history  as  the  “First  Pennamite- 
Yankee  War” — which,  combined  with  the  “Second  Pennamite-Yankee  War" 
(referred  to  hereinafter),  represented  “a  controversy  over  the  political  juris- 
diction and  right  of  soil  in  a tract  of  country  containing  more  than  five  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land.  It  involved  the  lives  of  hundreds,  was  the  ruin  of 
thousands,  and  cost  Pennsylvania  millions  of  dollars.  It  wore  out  one  entire 
generation.  This  controversy  was  an  event  in  the  history  of  Wyoming  which 
cast  its  baneful  influences  over  every  activity  that  contributed  to  the  progress 
and  growth  of  the  settlement,  and  it  affected  the  inhabitants  in  all  their 
material  relations.  Any  successes  achieved  by  them  were  wrought  out  despite 
of  it,  and  their  failures  and  misfortunes  were  of  a character  more  disheartening 
and  lasting  by  reason  of  this  ever-present  menace.”  Our  Pilgrim  fathers 
could  recount  no  such  afflictions  as  our  Wyoming  fathers  were  compelled  to  en- 
dure ! 
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At  a meeting  held  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  April  12,  1769,  The  Susque- 
hanna Company  voted  that  the  affairs  of  the  settlers  at  Wyoming  should  “be 
under  the  direction  and  order  of  a Committee  of  Settlers,’’  and  that  this  Commit- 
tee should  “form  the  whole  number  present  on  the  land  into  one  body,  joined  to- 
gether in  one  common  interest”  and  settled  compactly  together  (without  regard 
to  any  particular  township),  so  that  they  might  properly  and  securely  guard 
and  fortify  their  settlement.  The  Committee  was  directed  also  “to  divide 
and  part  out  the  men  into  parties  proper  for  the  various  businesses — husbandry, 
tillage,  fortifying,  scouting,  hunting  and  other  parts  necessary  and  convenient 
for  the  whole ; and  to  unite  in  peace  and  good  order.”  As  the  head  of  this 
governing,  or  managing,  committee,  and  as  leader  and  commander  of  the 
settlers  in  their  march  to  Wyoming,  the  Company  appointed  Maj.  John  Durkee, 
with  the  title  of  “President  of  the  First  Settlers.”  Tie  was  a resident  of  Nor- 
wich, New  London  County,  Connecticut  ; was  at  that  time  a Justice  of  the 
Peace  by  appointment  of  the  General  Assembly,  and,  although  only  a few 
months  past  forty  years  of  age,  had  had  considerable  experience  as  an  officer 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  as  a man  of  affairs  in  time  of  peace. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  1769,  about  110  men  rendezvoused  at  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  whence  they  set  out  for  Wyoming  on  horseback,  in  command  of 
Major  Durkee.  Entering  Pennsylvania  at  a point  in  what  is  now  Pike  County 
they  were  there  met  by  the  “First.  Forty”  settlers,  who,  hoping  to  avoid  further 
molestation  from  the  Pennsylvanians,  had  retired  thither.  The  combined  band 

of  Yankees  reached  the  head  of  Wyoming  Val- 
ley on  May  12th,  and  without  delay  proceeded 
down  the  valley,  past  the  huts  of  the  Penna- 
mites,  to  a point  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna near  the  intersection  of  the  present 
West  Piver  Street  and  Poss  Street  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  where  they  encamped.  Almost  imme- 
diately after  their  arrival  there  they  began  the 
erection  of  twenty  odd  substantial  and  commodi 
ous  one-story  log  cabins,  which  they  built  closely 
together  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram.  All  the 
cabins  were  completed  and  occupied  by  the 
20th  of  May,  and  then,  by  the  1st  of  June,  the 
cabins  were  surrounded  with  a stout  wooden 
stockade.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  the 
Yankees  named  their  fortified  group  of  cabins 
“Fort  Durkee,”  in  honor  of  their  leader,  Maj. 
John  Durkee. 

As  soon  as  the  settlers  had  made  their  log 
cabins  habitable  they  proceeded  to  clear  and 
break  up  for  cultivation  land  on  the  flats  south- 
west of  their  settlement,  and  by  the  first  of  June 

* In  June,  1899,  Wyoming  Valley  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
erected  on  the  River  Common — a few  feet  from  the  north  side  of  South  Street,  at  the  corner  of  West  River 
Street— a monument  (depicted  above)  marking  the  site  of  Fort  Durkee. 


monument  marking  the  site  of 
fort  durkee  * 
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they  had  200  acres  planted  with  Indian  corn,  turnips  and  pumpkins.  In  the 
meantime*  while  the  work  of  building  and  planting  was  going  on,  the  number  of 
settlers  was  gradually  increased  from  time  to  time  by  arrivals  from  Hew  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere,  so  that  by  the  2d  of  June  there  were  195  men  on  the 
ground  under  the  auspices  of  The  Susquehanna  Company.  The  community 
was  governed  and  managed  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  a military  camp  in 
an  enemy’s  country  would  be  regulated  and  commanded.  Scouts  were  sent  out 
and  sentries  were  posted  each  day  and  night;  no  stranger  was  allowed  to  come 
into  the  settlement  to  tarry  unless  he  bore  proper  credentials  from  the  author- 
ized representatives  in  Hew  England  of  The  Susquehanna  Company — except 
he  should  receive  permission  from  the  Committee  of  Settlers  on  the  ground ; 
no  member  of  the  community  was  permitted  to  leave  the  settlement  at  any  time 
without  a furlough  or  written  pass  granted  by  President  Durkee.  The  latter’s 
office  was  an  important  one,  for  his  duties  were  executive,  judicial  and  military 
in  their  character. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  1769,  arrangements  were  made  by  the 
Committee  of  Settlers  at  Port  Durkee  with  respect  to  the  locating  and  laying- 
out  of  the  five  “gratuity,”  or  “settling,”  towns,  or  townships,  provided  for  by 
The  Susquehanna  Company,  as  previously  mentioned.  The  first  township 
to  be  surveyed  comprehended  the  settlement  of  the  Yankees  at  Port  Durkee 
and  that  of  the  Pennamites  at  Mill  Creek,  and  it  formally  and  immediately 
received  the  name  which,  some  weeks  previously,  had  been  bestowed  by  Major 
Durkee  upon  the  Yankee  settlement — '“Wilkes-Barre".  This  township,  as 
then  surveyed,  contained  an  area  of  about  twenty-three  square  miles,  and  in- 
cluded the  territory  of  the  present  city  and  township  of  Wilkes-Barre  and  a 
portion  of  what  is  now  the  township  of  Plains.  Further,  the  island  at  the 
bend  of  the  river— for  some  years  now  called  Fish’s  Island — was  annexed  to 
and  considered  a part  of  this  township,  and  for  many  years  thereafter  was 
known  as  “Wilkes-Barre  Island.” 

Major  Durkee  was  the  compounder  and  originator  of  the  unique  name 
“Wilkes-Barre.”  It  is  compounded  of  the  surnames  of  the  Bight  Honorables 
John  Wilkes  and  Isaac  Barre,  two  prominent  and  distinguished  citizens  of 
Great  Britain  who  were  steadfast  friends,  and  zealous  advocates  of  the  rights, 
of  the  American  Colonies  during  the  troublous  times  of  1765-’S3. 

In  the  Spring  of  1769,  when  the  Wyoming  colonists  left  Hew  England, 
it  was  well  known  that  John  Wilkes  (who  had  been  a member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  and  whose  name  was  indissolubly  connected  with  Liberty  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  colonists  and  their  friends)  was  suffering  what  his 
admirers  and  followers  believed  to  be  an  unjust  imprisonment  in  the  King’s 
Bench  Prison,  London.  At  the  same  time  Isaac  Barre  (who,  in  the  campaign 
under  General  Amherst  against  the  French  in  Canada  in  1760,  had  been  a 
fellow-officer  of  Maj.  John  Durkee  and  was  personally  known  to  him)  stood  in. 
the  British  House  of  Commons  as  the  foe  of  America’s  oppressors,  and  was 
almost  unrivaled  as  a brilliant  speaker,  and  hardly  surpassed  by  any  of  the 
Opposition  party — even  by  Edmund  Burke  himself — in  violent  denun- 
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THE  RT.  HON.  JOHN  WILKES. 


which  existed  in  America 
was  led  to  coin  the  name 
township  where  he  was  chief  in  authority  as 
“President  of  the  First  Settlers”.  He,  however, 
as  well  as  many  others  in  his  day  and  later,  al- 
ways wrote  the  name  “Wilkesbarre”. 

Early  in  November,  1769,  by  order  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Proprietary  Government,  a force 
of  about  250  Pennamites,  under  the  direction 
and  command  of  John  Jennings  (the  Sheriff  of 
Northampton  County),  Capt.  Amos  Ogden  and 
Charles  Stewart  (afterwards  Commissary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Continental  Army),  was  assembled  in 
the  valley,  well  armed,  and  provided  with  a 
4-pounder  cannon.  By  a ruse  de  guerre  Major 
Durkee  and  several  other  Yankee  settlers  were 
captured,  and  Durkee  was  immediately  sent  in 
irons,  under  an  armed  escort,  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  closely  imprisoned  in  the  City 
Jail.  The  remaining-  settlers  fled  for  safety  to 


ciations  of  the  Government.  Among  the  admirers 
of  Wilkes  and  Barre  in  Connecticut,  during  the 
period  to  which  we  refer,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  was 
one  who  surpassed  in  earnestness  and  devotedness 
the  tried  and  steadfast  patriot  John  Durkee,  who 
for  several  years  then  had  been  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  wide-extended  and  influential  American  patri- 
otic society  known  as  the  “Sons  of  Liberty.”*  Other 
members  of  the  Durkee  family  in  Connecticut  were 
also  lovers  of  Liberty  and  Free  Speech — and  so  it  was 
that  when  in  October,  1767,  a son  was  born  to  Maj. 
John  Durkee  he  gave  him  the  name  “Barre”  ; and 
when  in  July,  176 S,  a son  was  born  to  Andrew  Dur- 
kee, cousin  of  John,  he  received  the  name  “Wilkes”. 
Andrew  Durkee  was  in  Wyoming  for  a time  in  1769. 

Considering  the  foregoing  circumstances  in  con- 
nection with  the  known  condition  of  public  affairs 
in  1769,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  Major  Durkee 
“Wilkes-Barre”, f and  apply  it  to  the  infant  frontier 


1*  ort  Durkee,  which 
Pennamites,  _who  summoned 
t'i t her  surrender  or  submit 


was  soon  invested  by  the  fB( 
the  Yankees  to 
to  the  “immediate 


HARVEY  S FORTH 


THE  RT.  HON.  ISAAC  BARRE. 

destruction”  of  the  fort. 


* T he  name  borne  by  this  society  had  been  derived  fiom  a speech  made  by  Isaac  Barre  in  the  House  of  Commons 
l7^5,  when,  during  the  debate  on  the  Stamp  Bill,  he  characterized  the  American  colonists  as  “ Sous  of 
Liberty.”  One  of  the  popular  mottoes  of  the  “Sons”  was  “Wilkes  and  Liberty!” 

i It  may  be  well  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  reader  not  “ to  the  manner  born,”  that  the  name  of  our 
town— a compound  word  of  three  syllables — is  pronounced  neither  ll  ilks-bar , H'ilkes-btir,  M ilks-bare-ry  nor 
b'»  Iks-bam-eh,  as  so  often  heard,  but  Wilk's-ba-ra— with  a slight  accent  on  the  first  syllable  ; “i"  in  the  first 
syllable  being  sounded  as  “ i ” in  “ pin,”  “ a ” in  the  second  syllable  as  “ a ” in  “ mat  ”,  and  the  final  “6”  as  “a” 
in  “ mate.”  The  parents  of  Colonel  B^rr6  were  of  French  birth  and  lineage,  and  their  surname  was  always 
written  as  herein  printed.  The  French  “e”  with  the  “close”  accent  has  the  sound  noted  above. 
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Deprived  of  their  leader,  menaced  by  a superior  force,  and  “persuaded 
by  the  dreadful  4-pounder,”  the  Yankees  agreed  to  surrender,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 14th  the  capitulation  took  place — “articles,  or  conditions,  of  agreement” 
being  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  Jennings,  Ogden  and  Stewart  “in  behalf  of 
the  Honorable  Thomas  Penn  and  Richard  Penn,  Esquires,  Proprietaries  of 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  one  part,  and  John  Smith  and  Stephen 
Gardner,  Committeemen  chosen  and  appointed  by  The  Susquehanna  Company, 
in  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  said  Company,  of  the  other  part.”  Under  the 
terms  of  this  agreement,  or  treaty,  all  the  Connecticut  settlers  were  to  depart 
from  the  valley  within  three  days,  except  fourteen  men  who  were  to  remain, 
occupy  six  of  the  houses,  and  look  after  the  crops,  the  live-stock,  etc.,  belong- 
ing to  the  New  Englanders.  All  the  other  houses,  the  fort  and  the  lands 
were  to  be  “occupied,  possessed  and  enjoyed”  by  the  Pennamites.  This  was 
to  be  the  status  in  quo  “until  His  Majesty’s  decree  or  royal  order  be  issued  and 
publicly  made  known  in  America  in  regard  to  the  title  of  the  lands  at  Wyoming.” 

Soon  after  this  “treaty”  the  Pennamite  forces — with  the  exception  of  a 
small  garrison  at  the  Mill  Creek  block Jiouse — were  disbanded;  but  not  until 
they  had  first  engaged  in  an  indiscriminate  scheme  of  plunder,  and  had  driven 
off  to  market  on  the  Delaware  River  hundreds  of  swine,  sheep,  cattle  and 
horses  belonging  to  the  Yankees.  Thus  closed  1769,  the  first  year  of  the 
Pennamite  and  Yankee  contest  for  the  possession  of  Wyoming. 

Major  Durkee,  having  been  released  from  confinement  in  Philadelphia, 
returned  to  Wyoming  Valley  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  1770,  at  the  head 
of  a well-armed  body  of  men,  and  soon  thereafter  the  Pennamites  were  driven 
from  the  valley  and  the  Yankees  were  once  more  masters  of  the  situation. 
New  improvements  were  made,  crops  were  planted,  and  preparations  were  be- 
gun for  locating  the  proprietor-settlers  throughout  the  rive  “settling”  towns 
previously  mentioned. 

Early  in  June,  1770,  the  town-plot  of  Wilkes-Barre  was  planned  by  Major 
Durkee,  and  under  his  direction  was  surveyed  and  plotted  by  Samuel  Wallis, 
a skilled  surveyor  (then  of  Philadelphia,  but  later  of  Northumberland  County, 
Pennsylvania),  assisted  by  Joseph  Jacob  Wallis,  his  half-brother,  and  others. 
The  plot  was  laid  out  on  the  level  stretch  of  land,  comprising  some  two  hun- 
dred acres,  lying  just  north-east  of  Fort  Durkee.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  its  longer  sides  being  parallel  with  the  river,  and  it  was  bounded 
on  the  north-east  by  what  is  now  known  as  North  Street;  on  the  south-east  by 
the  present  Pennsylvania  Avenue;  on  the  south-west  by  South  Street,  and  on 
the  north-west  by  River  Street.  The  parallelogram,  was  intersected  by  three 
cross  streets,  now  known  as  Northampton,  Market  and  Union,  while  length- 
ways it  was  intersected  by  Main  Street.  No  names  were  given  to  any  of  these 
streets  until  some  years  later.  River  Street  was  continued  for  some  distance 
below  the  town-plot,  while  Main  Street  ran  south  to  the  township  of  Hanover 
and  north  to  Pittston.  It  was  a number  of  years  later  before  Franklin  and 
Washington  Streets  were  laid  out,- and  still  later  before  Jackson  and  Fell  (now 
State)  Streets  were  opened  to  the  public. 
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In  the  center  of  the  town-plot  was  laid  out  a diamond-shaped  space  con- 
taining some  four  acres  of  ground,  which  remained  a part  of  the  common,  or 
public,  undivided  lands  of  the  township.  A few  years  later  this  open  space 
received  the  name  of  “Center  Square”,  but  for  some  time  now  it  has  been 
known  as  “Public  Square”.  The  land  lying  between  River  Street  and  the 
river — upwards  of  thirty-five  acres  in  extent,  and  now  known  as  the  ‘“River 
Common” — also  remained  a part  of  the  public,  undivided  lands  of  the  town- 
ship, and  was  not  included  in  the  town-plot.  The  latter  was  divided  into  forty- 
eight  lots;  but  as  the  regulations  of  The  Susquehanna  Company  required  that 


RIVER  COMMON— SOUTH. 

(In  the  middle  ground  at  the  left  stood  Fort  Wyoming.  See  page  26.) 

there  should  be  fifty  “house-lots”  apportioned  among  the  fifty  proprietors  of 
the  township,  it  was  found  necessary  to  lay  two  lots  outside  the  town-plot 
proper.  One  of  these  was  at  the  south-east  corner  of  River  and  South  Streets, 
while  the  other  was  at  the  south-east  corner  of  iM  a in  and  South  Streets. 

An  apportionment  of  the  lots  in  the  town-plot  was  made  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  township  of  Wilkes-Barre  through  the  medium  of  a lottery  June  29,  1770. 
Just  twelve  weeks  later  Rathan  Ogden  (a  brother  of  Capt.  Amos  Ogden 
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previously  mentioned),  at  the  head  of  about  140  armed  Pennamites,  made  a 
foray  into  the  valley  and  captured  a number  of  the  1ST e ay  England  party — 
among  whom  were  Maj.  John  Durkee,  Maj.  Simeon  Draper  and  Capt.  Zeb- 
ulon  Butler — who  were  immediately  marched  in  irons  to  Easton.  Messrs. 
Du  rkee,  Draper  and  Butler  were  sent  thence,  under  guard  to  the  jail  at  Phila- 
delphia some  two  or  three  weeks  later.  Fort  Durkee  at  Wilkes-Barre,  having- 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Pennamites,  was  garrisoned  by  a detail  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Asher  Clayton. 

About  the  middle  of  the  following  December  Major  Draper  returned  to 
Wyoming  Valley  from  his  imprisonment  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  January  or 
February,  1771,  Captain  Butler,  having  been  Released,  repaired  to  his  home 
in  Connecticut.  Major  Durkee,  however,  was  kept  a prisoner  in  the  Philadel- 
phia City  Jail  until  August,  1772: — a period  of  twenty-three  months,  during 
which  he  underwent  many  hardships  and  was  occasioned  much  distress  of  body 
and  mind.  Upon  his  release  from  custody  he  repaired  to  Norwich,  where  his 
wife  and  children  were  still  residing.  In  1773  and  ’74  he  made  brief  visits 
to  Wyoming  and  performed  certain  duties  as  a member  of  the  “Committee  of 
Settlers”.  When  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out  he  was  one  of  the  first  of 
the  old  French  and  Indian  War  officers  in  Connecticut  who  joined  the  patriot 
army.  In  April,  1775 — shortly  after  the  fight  at  Lexington — John  Durkee 
was  commissioned  Major  of  the  3d  Connecticut  Regiment  (Israel  Putnam 
being  Colonel  and  Benedict  Arnold  Lieutenant  Colonel),  and  June  17,  1775, 
the  regiment  participated  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  In  July,  1775, 
Major  Durkee  was  promoted  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  3d  Regiment  (then 
known  as  the  “20th  Regiment,  Continental  Foot”),  and  in  August,  1776,  he 
was  promoted  Colonel  of  the  regiment.  In  October,  1776,  he  was  appointed 
and  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  4th  Regiment,  Connecticut  Line,  and  in 
January,  1781,  was  transferred  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  1st  Regiment,  Connecti- 
cut Line.  He  remained  in  command  of  this  regiment  until  May  29,  1782, 
when  he  died  “from  exhaustion  induced  by  the  service.” 

Colonel  Durkee  saw  much  active  and  severe  service  and  participated  in 
many  important  battles  during  the  seven  years  that  he  was  an  officer  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army.  But  his  services  as  the  chief  man  among  the  Wyoming 
settlers  of  1769-’70,  his  brilliant  record  as  a soldier  in  the  War  for  Indepen- 
dence, and,  above  all,  the  fact  that  he  was  the  founder  and  namer  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  have  been  either  overlooked  or  entirely  disregarded  by  our  local  his- 
torians and  monument  erecters.  In  all  the  years  since  his  death  not  a single 
effort  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Colonel  Durkee  has  been  made  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  town  which  he  laid  out  and  named,  and  for  the  founding  of  which 
he  suffered  unjust  imprisonment.  Is  it  possible  that  “blind  forgetfulness  and 
dark  oblivion”  have  buried  the  name  and  fame  of  John  Durkee  beyond  resur- 
rection ! 

One  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  Beacon  Hill  monument  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, reads  as  follows:  “Americans,  while  from  this  eminence  scenes  of 

luxuriant  fertility,  of  flourishing  commerce,  and  the  abodes  of  social  happiness 
meet  your  view,  forget  not  those  who  by  their  exertions  have  secured  to  you 
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those  blessings !”  With  two  or  three  verbal  changes,  to  meet  local  conditions, 
what  an  appropriate  inscription  this  would  be  for  a splendid  monument  to  be 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Col.  John  Durkee  by  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  (descendants,  many  of  them,  of  the  early  settlers  of  Wyoming)  upon  the 
1 iiver  Common,  or  in  the  center  of  Public  Square  when  the  present  dilapidated 
and  discreditable  Court  House  shall  have  been  razed  to  the  ground,  together 
with  its  faithful,  cast-iron  guardian,  the  inartistic  deer!  Read  again  that 
expressive  and  significant  Beacon  Hill  inscription — with  the  needed  changes 
made:  IVilJces-Barreans , while  from  this  spot  scenes  of  luxuriant  fertility , of 

flourishing  industries,  and  the  abodes  of  social  happiness  meet  your  view,  forget 
not  those  who  by  their  exertions  secured  to  you  these  blessings!  To  these  words 
might  be  added,  in  letters  of  gold: 

‘‘Sires  of  old,  your  fame  is  writ  in  gold ! 

Your  heritage  we  treasure,  and  your  mandates  heed. 

While  Time  shall  last,  no  stain  shall  e’er  be  cast 

To  dim  the  light  that  shines  above  each  patriot  deed.” 

Although  the  Pennamites  were  in  possession  of  Port  Durkee  and  were  the 
sole  occupants  of  Wyoming  Valley,  and  John  Durkee,  Zebulon  Butler,  and  other 
Hew  Englanders  were  being  restrained  of  their  liberty  by  the  Pennsylvania 
authorities,  The  Susquehanna  Company  was  not  yet  defeated.  On  the  18th 
of  December,  1770,  at  Port  Durkee, 

“When  all  the  doors  were  fastened, 

And  all  the  windows  shut, 

There  was  yet  one  little  window, 

And  that  one  was  forgot.” 

Without  the  slightest  warning  the  sleeping  garrison — too  confidently  secure, 
even,  to  keep  a sentinel  on  duty — was  aroused  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing by  a “Huzza  for  King  George!”  and  Capt.  Lazarus  Stewart-,*  with  twenty- 
eight  men,  took  possession  of  the  fort  “in  behalf  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut.” 
Six  of  the  Pennamite  garrison,  leaping  nearly  naked  from  the  parapet  of  the 
fort,  escaped  to  the  mountains,  while  the  others  were  as  unceremoniously  ex- 
pelled— after  their  firearms  had  been  taken  from  them — as  had  been  the 
previous  Yankee  occupants. 

One  month  later,  however,  the  unexpected  happened  at  Wilkes-Barre ! In 
the  minds  of  the  Pennsylvania  authorities  a strong  sensation  had  been  created 
by  the  bold  exploits  of  Captain  Stewart,  and  a warrant  for  his  arrest  was  is- 
sued by  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Province.  The  Sheriff 
of  ^Northampton  County  was  directed  to  proceed  with  the  posse  comitatus  from 
Kaston  to  Wyoming  to  execute  the  writ.  Capt.  Amos  Ogden  was  once  more 

* Capt.  Lazarus  Stewart  was  a native  of  Hanover  Township,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  of  Scots-Irish 
descent.  He  raised  and  commanded  in  1755  a company  of  Provincial  volunteers  which  took  part  in  the  dis- 
astrous expedition  of  General  Braddock  against  the  French  and  Indians.  During  the  French  and  Indian  War 
which  ended  in  1762  Captain  Stewart  commanded  a company  of  “ Rangers,”  detailed  to  guard  the  English  set- 
tlements along  the  Juniata  River  in  Pennsylvania.  During  Pontiac's  War  (mentioned  on  page  15)  he  com- 
manded a company  of  the  “ Paxtang  Raugers,”  or  “ Paxtang  Boys,”  a mounted  military  battalion  of  several 
companies  composed  of  men  of  the  Paxtang  region  in  I.aucaster  County  under  the  colonelcy  of  the  Rev.  John 
Elder.  In  February,  1770,  Captain  Stewart  and  some  forty  of  his  former  “Rangers”  came  to  Wyoming  Valley, 
jn  pursuance  of  a compact  made  with  representatives  of  The  Susquehanna  Company,  to  aid  the  New  Englanders 
iti  maintaining  possession  of  their  settlements  on  the  Susquehanna.  Captain  Stewart  settled  in  Hanover 
Township,  a short  distance  below  Wilkes-Barr£.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Wyoming,  July  3,  177S,  and  fell 
early  iu  the  conflict. 
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called  to  the  front  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  military  contingent,  and  acted 
as  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  expedition.  This  “posse”  consisting  fully  of 
one  hundred  well-armed  and  equipped  men,  arrived  in  Wyoming  Valley  Jan- 
uary IS,  IT 71,  and  immediately  began  the  erection  of  a strong  wooden  fort 
(subsequently  called  Fort  Wyoming)  on  the  river  hank,  about  eight  or  ten 
rods  west  by  south  of  the  junction  of  the  present  River  and  Northampton 
Streets  (see  page  23),  and  about  125  rods  distant  from  Fort  Durkee — for  the 
reduction  of  which  it  was  built.  Capt.  Lazarus  Stewart  still  commanded  at 
Fort  Durkee. 

“It  was  Greek  against  Greek  now.  Ogden  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
fort  [Durkee].  Stewart  replied  that  he  had  takeii  possession  in  the  name  and 


FORT  WYOMING,  WLLKES-BARKE,  1771~’74. 


behalf  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  in  whose  jurisdiction  they  were,  and  by 
that  authority  he  would  defend  it.”  During  this  parley  Nathan  Ogden  (a 
member  of  the  Pennamite  force,  and  brother  of  Captain  Ogden)  was  killed  by 
a shot  fired  from  Fort  Durkee.  Perceiving  that  the  Pennamites  far  outnum- 
bered his  men,  Captain  Stewart,  accompanied  by  thirty  or  forty  of  his  most 
trusty  adherents,  quietly  retired  from  Fort  Durkee  and  from  the  valley  during 
the  ensuing  night.  About  ten  or  twelve  families,  who  were  believed  to  be  the 
least  obnoxious  to  the  Pennamites,  were  left  in  possession  of  the  fort,  but  the 
next  day  the  men — ten  or  twelve  in  number — were  all  taken  prisoners  and  sent 
to  the  Easton  jail,  while  the  other  members  of  these  families  were  driven  out 
of  the  valley.  This  was  the  fifth  expulsion  of  the  Yankees  from  Wyoming  by 
the  Pennamites.  “The  killing  of  Nathan  Ogden  was  regarded  by  the  authori- 
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ties  of  Pennsylvania  as  the  greatest  outrage  that  had  thus  far  marked  this  most 
singular  and  obstinate  contest,  and  a reward  of  £300  was  offered  for  the  appre- 
hension of  Lazarus  Stewart — but  he  was  not  taken.” 

About  the  1st  of  March,  1771,  the  men  who  had  been  garrisoning  the  two 
forts  at  Wilkes-Barre  were  joined  by  a number  of  Pennsylvanians  and  Jersey- 
men  with  their  families,  as  well  as  by  Capt.  Amos  Ogden  and  Charles  Stewart, 
Esq.,  previously  mentioned.  Fort  Wyoming  was  thereupon  enlarged  and 
strengthened,  and  all  the  Pennamite  settlers  and  others  on  the  ground  dwelt 
therein — Fort  Durkee  being  abandoned  and  dismantled  and,  it  is  quite  probable, 
demolished  in  part.  During  the  next  four  months,  and  more  peace  and  quiet 
reigned  in  Wyoming,  and  the  Pennamites  here,  who  numbered  about  eighty 
effective  men,  were  nearly  all  engaged  in  agricultural  operations  at  various 
points  within  hail  of  Fort  Wyoming.  The  members  of  The  Susquehanna 
Company  were  not  idle,  however,  during  this  time,  for  in  March,  April  and 
June,  1771,  largely-attended  meetings  of  the  Company’s  shareholders  were 
held  at  Windham,  Connecticut,  and  plans  were  made  for  retaking  possession 
of  their  settlement  at  Wyoming.  A report  having  been  made  at  the  first  meet- 
ing that  the  Company’s  settlers  had  been  “again  unjustly  and  inhumanly 
drove  off  from  their  settlement  at  Wyoming,  and  robbed  of  their  effects,  by  a 
gang  of  lawless  and  wicked  men,”  it  was  resolved  that  it  was  “desirable  to 
defend  our  [their]  possessions  on  Susquehanna  Fiver  with  life  and  spirit,” 
and  that  the  claim  to  those  lands  should  be  “prosecuted  in  every  constitutional 
way  that  can  be  devised.”  A committee  was  appointed  “to  take  the  names  of 
such  as  shall  engage  to  go  forward” ; and  it  was  voted  that  each  man  “at  his 
setting  off  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Company  five  dollars.” 

In  pursuance  of  these  resolutions  upwards  of  seventy  men  (nearly  every 
one  of  whom  was  a shareholder  in  the  Company,  and  had  been  at  Wyo- 
ming at  some  time  previously)  were  enlisted  to  go  forward  to  the  much-coveted 
valley  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Zebulon  Butler.*  Each  man  armed  and 
equipped  himself,  and  towards  the  end  of  June  Captain  Butler  and  about  fifty 
of  his  men  set  out  from  eastern  Connecticut  for  Wilkes-Barre.  Before  reach- 
ing here  they  were  joined  by  Capt.  Lazarus  Stewart  and  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
of  his  followers,  and  on  the  9th  of  July  this  combined  band  of  spirited  men 
appeared  with  startling  suddenness  in  Wyoming  Valley  and  deployed  before 
the  wooden  walls  of  Fort  Wyoming  to  “prosecute  the  claim”  of  The  Susque- 
hanna Company.  By  July  21st  Captain  Butler’s  force  had  been  increased  to 
ninety-eight  effective  men  by  the  arrival  of  re-enforcements.  Several  redoubts 
were  thereupon  erected,  and  the  investment  of  Fort  Wyoming  was  completed 
ov  the  besieging  party — all  communication  with  the  surrounding  country,  either 
by  land  or  water,  being  entirely  cut  off.  After  a siege  of  twenty-six  days, 

* Zebulon  Butler  was  a native  of  Ipswich,  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  born  in  1731;  but  at  an 
early  age  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Lyme,  Xew  Loudon  County.  Connecticut.  His  military  service  began 
*0  the  Summer  of  1755,  when  he  became  Ensign  of  a company  in  the  Connecticut  regiment  commanded  by  Col. 
David  Wooster.  He  was  in  active  service  as  an  officer  in  each  of  the  campaigns  in  the  years  i75S-'6r  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  and  iu  1762,  as  Captain  (having  been  promoted  to  that  rank  in  1759),  he  took  part  in  the 
fatal  expedition  against  Havana.  He  came  to  Wyoming  first  in  June,  1769,  and  from  that  time  until  within  four 
or  five  years  of  his  death  (a  period  of  twenty-one  years)  "the  life  of  Zebulon  Butler  is  the  history  of  Wyoming." 
hrom  September,  1776,  till  June,  1783,  he  was  in  active  service  as  an  officer  of  the  Continental  Army — first  as 
Lieutenant  Colonel  and  then  as  Colonel.  From  17S7  till  1792  he  was  “ Lieutenant  of  the  County”  in  and  for  the 
new  county  of  Luzerne.  He  died  at  his  home  iu  the  township  of  Wilkes-Barre,  July  28,  1795. 
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(luring  which  the  forces  of  the  combatants  were  largely  increased  in  numbers, 
the  Pennamites  were  compelled  to  evacuate  their  fort  and  depart  from  the 
valley,  leaving  the  Yankees  in  full  and  quiet  possession. 

At  last  the  Wyoming  settlement  under  the  auspices  of  The  Susquehanna 
Company  wras  beginning  to  flourish ; new  settlers — men,  women  and  children — 
from  Connecticut  and  elsewhere  were  coming  to  the  valley  nearly  every  week ; 
town-meetings  were  being  frequently  held  at  Fort  Wyoming  by  the  qualified 
“proprietors”  of  the  whole  settlement,  at  which  affairs  of  common  interest  and 
public  good  were  discussed  and  acted  upon.  In  every  respect  the  people  showed 
that  they  were  competent  to  defend  themselves,  and  their  footing  seemed 
securely  established.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Winter  of  1771-’72  Fort  Wyo- 
ming and  the  Mill-Creek  block-house  were  enlarged  and  strengthened,  and  in 
the  Spring  of  1772  the  settlers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  still  living  in 
those  strongholds — being  about  equally  divided  between  the  two.  With  the 
coming  of  Spring  many  of  the  settlers  departed  for  their  old  homes  in  Yew 
England  and  elsewhere,  and  soon  returned  with  their  wives  and  children, 
their  live  stock  and  their  personal  and  household  effects.  The  surveys  of  the 
five  “settling”  townships  were  perfected,  and  on  or  about  April  30,  1772,  a re- 
distribution of  the  lots  in  the  town-plot  of  Wilkes-Barre  was  made  to  the  fifty 
proprietors  of  the  township;  and  to  them,  then  and  later,  an  original  distribu- 
tion was  made,  by  means  of  a lottery,  of  the  150  lots  in  the  three  other  divisions 
of  the  township. 

At  the  time  of  the  allotment  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  lands  what  was  called 
the  town-plot  was  still  “a  sterile  plain,  covered  with  pitch  pine  and  scrub  oak.” 
However,  within  a very  short  time  the  first  house  within  the  bounds  of  the 
town-plot  was  erected,  a well  was  dug,  and  other  improvements  were  made  by 
Capt,  Stephen  Fuller  on  his  lot  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Main  and  North- 
ampton Streets.  The  carpentry  was  done  by  John  Abbott,  Captain  Fuller's 
brother-in-law.  The  remains  of  the  old  fireplace  of  this  house  were  to  be  seen 
as  late  as  1812 — the  building  itself  having  been  burned  down  either  in  1778 
or  1784 — while  the  well  on  the  premises  was  in  evidence,  and  perhaps  in  use, 
as  late  as  1830. 

In  January,  1774,  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  erected  the  Wyo- 
ming territory — including  of  course  the  village  and  township  of  Wilkes-Barre — 
into  the  town  of  Westmoreland,  and  annexed  it  to  the  county  of  Litchfield, 
Connecticut,  with  all  the  corporate  powers  of  other  towns  in  the  Colony — in- 
cluding the  right  of  representation  by  twTo  deputies,  or  representatives,  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  Connecticut.  (The  county-town  of  Litchfield  was  distant 
from  Wilkes-Barre  nearly  200  miles  by  the  most  direct  route  through  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania  and  across  south-eastern  Yew  York.)  March  1 and  2, 
1774,  the  freemen  of  Westmoreland  assembled  in  town-meeting  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  and  the  new  town  was  formally  organized  by  the  transaction  of  certain 
matters  of  business  and  the  election  of  ninety-nine  town  officers — Clerk,  Treas- 
urer, Selectmen,  Constables,  Collectors  of  Rates,  Surveyors  of  Highways,  Fence 
Viewers,  Listers,  Grand  Jurors,  etc.  Some  months  later  certain  courts  of 
justice  were  established,  representatives  from  Westmoreland  to  the  General 
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Assembly  were  elected,  and  in  May,  1775,  the  organization  of  the  24th  Reg- 
iment, Connecticut  Militia  (to  be  constituted  of  Westmoreland  men),  having 
been  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly,  its  field  officers  were  “established” 
and  duly  commissioned — Zebulon  Butler  being  Colonel,  Nathan  Denison  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  and  William  Judd  Major. 

In  December,  1775,  the  long  period  of  peace  and  quiet  which  Wyoming  had 
been  enjoying  was  broken  by  an  incursion  of  a body  of  some  600  or  700  well- 
armed  and  equipped  men  from  Sunburv  and  its  neighborhood,  in  Northum- 
berland County,  Pennsylvania,  under  the  command  of  Dr.  William  Plunket,  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  a Colonel  in  the  Pennsylvania  militia.  This  expedi- 
tion had  been  organized  in  pursuance  of  orders  issued  by  John  Penn,  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  armed  force  was  denominated  “the  posse  comitatus  of 
Northumberland.”  Ostensibly  it  was  the  body-guard  of  Sheriff  Cook  of  North- 
umberland County,  whose  business  at  Wyoming,  it  was  claimed,  was  to  arrest 
on  civil  writs  two  or  three  of  the  leading  Yankees  here.  In  reality,  however, 
the  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  drive  The  Susquehanna  Company’s  settlers 
out  of  their  peaceful  valley.  The  organization  of  the  24th  Regiment  having- 
been  completed  in  October,  1775,  Colonel  Butler  called  out  six  of  the  nine  com- 
panies composing  it,  and  with  this  force — aggregating  about  400  men — he  suc- 
cessfully repelled  the  invaders,  fighting  a battle  at  “Rampart  Rocks”  near  Nan- 
ticoke  Falls  on  Christmas-day.  Several  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides,  and  thus 
was  ended  the  “First  Pennamite-Yankee  War.” 

Notwithstanding  their  own  peculiar  situation,  and  the  fact  that  they  felt 
themselves  to  be  under  the  neeessitv  of  constantlv  watching  and  guarding 
against,  their  near-by  foes,  the  Pennamites,  the  people  of  Wyoming  were  prompt 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  their  country  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  for 
Independence.  As  early  as  August  8,  1775,  in  town-meeting  assembled,  they 
voted:  “ITe  will  unanimously  join  our  brethren  in  America  in  the  common 

cause  of  defending  our  liberty  At  the  first  news  of  the  conflicts  at  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord  in  April,  1775,  some  of  the  young  men  of  Wyoming  had 
hastened  to  join  the  Continental  forces  near  Boston,  and  some  of  them  arrived 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Four  months  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence sixty-six  inhabitants  of  Westmoreland,  “being  sensible  of  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty,  and  desirous  of  taking  a share  in  defense  thereof,”  organized 
themselves  into  a military  company  and  offered  their  services  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  “to  engage  our  [their]  enemies,  invaders,  or  intruders.”  Con- 
gress did  not,  however,  accept  the  offer  of  these  “associators” : but  five  months 
later  (in  August,  1776),  Independence  having  been  declared,  Congress  re- 
solved that  two  military  companies  “on  the  Continental  establishment”  should 
be  raised  in  the  town  of  Westmoreland,  and  forthwith  appointed  and  commis- 
sioned the  necessary  officers  for  the  same.  These  companies  were  duly  raised, 
and  were  mustered  into  the  Continental  service  at  Wilkes-Barre  September 
17,  1776.  They  were  credited  to  Connecticut,  and  were  known  as  the  “Wyo- 
ming Independent  Companies”  and  as  the  “Independent  Companies  of  West- 
moreland . Numbering  in  the  aggregate  180  officers  and  men  thev  marched 
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early  in  January,  1777,  from  Wilkes-Barre  to  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  where 
they  joined  the  forces  of  General  Washington.  During  their  whole  term  of 
service  they  were  on  active  duty,  and  were  brave  and  efficient  soldiers. 

At  a town-meeting  held  at  Wilkes-Barre  August  24,  177 G — less  than*  two 
months  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence — it  was  voted  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Westmoreland  “that  it  now  becomes  necessary  for  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town  to  erect  suitable  forts,  as  a defense  against  our  common  enemy.”  Colonel 
Butler,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Denison  and  Major  Judd  were  then  appointed  “a 
committee  to  fix  on  proper  sites  for  the  forts,  lay  them  out,  and  give  directions 
how  they  should  be  built.”  Shortly  afterwards  this  committee  recommenced  to 
the  people  that  they  “proceed  forthwith  in  building  said  forts  without  either 
fee  or  reward  from  ye  town.”  This  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  citi- 
zens, and  within  a short  time  wooden  forts,  or  stockades,  were  erected  in  the 
districts  of  Plymouth,  Exeter,  Pittston  and  Wilkes-Barre.  In  the  district  of 
Kingston  Forty  Fort,  which  had  been  erected  about,  three  miles  north  of  the 
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village  of  Wilkes-Barre  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kingston  in  1772  (not  in  either 
1769  or  1770,  each  of  which  has  been  mentioned  often  heretofore  as  the  year 
of  its  erection),  was  enlarged  and  strengthened.  Fort  Wilkes-Barre  was  built 
in  the  Autumn  of  1776  on  the  southern  half  of  the  Public  Square,  being  located 
about  where  now  stands  the  monument  set  up  in  1881  by  the  Pennsylvania  Geo- 
logical Survey  to  indicate  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  sitting  at  New  Haven,  passed  an 
Act  October  10,  1776,  declaring  that  thenceforth  that  Colony  should  “forever 
be  and  remain  a free,  sovereign  and  independent  State,  by  the  name  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut” ; and  later  in  the  same  month,  by  enactment  of  the  same 
Legislature,  the  town  of  Westmoreland  was  erected  into  “Westmoreland  County 
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of  the  State  of  Connecticut”,  with  a complete  civil  and  military  establishment, 
and  with  Wilkes-Barre  as  the  county-town. 

The  Year  1778  brought  gTeat  distress  and  fear  to. the  inhabitants  of  West- 
moreland, for  it  became  known  that  the  British  military  authorities  had  decided 
to  employ  the  Six  Yation  Indians  to  aid  in  carrying  on  a campaign  of  desola- 
tion against  the  frontier  settlements  of  Yew  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
people  of  Westmoreland,  or  Wyoming,  were  known  to  be,  in  a measure,  defense- 
less; and,  although  they  had  not  been  annoyed  by  Indians  for  several  years,  they 
felt  that  now  they  would  be  among  the  first  to  be  attacked.  Theirs  was  in 
truth  a frontier  settlement,  located  on  the  very  borders  of  the  Six  Yations. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  succor  in  case  of  sudden  attack,’  deprived  of  many  of  its 
natural  protectors,  and  without  sufficient  arms  and  ammunition,  the  situation 
of  Wyoming  was  indeed  desperate.  Yot  only  were  the  two  “Wyoming  Inde- 
pendent Companies”  with  Washington’s  army,  but  nearly  two  score  more  Wyo- 
ming men  had  enlisted  in  other  military  organizations  and  were  in  active  service 
, far  from  their  homes.  It  was  very  evident  to  the  inhabitants  that  they  would 
have  to  rely  on  themselves  for  any  defense  necessary  to  be  made  against  an 
invading  enemy. 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  1778, 
in  pursuance  of  orders  from  Sir 
Guy  Carleton,  Captain  General 
and  Governor  of  Canada,  and 
Commander-in-chief  of  His 
Majesty’s  forces  in  Canada  and 
on  its  frontiers,  preparations 
were  begun  at  Port  Yiagara,  on 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  On- 
tario, for  an  expedition  having 
as  its  main  object  the  extermina 
tion  of  the  Wyoming  settle- 
ments. Maj.  John  Butler,  com- 
manding a battalion  of  Provin- 
cial troops  known  as  “Butler's 
Bangers”,  with  headquarters  at 
Fort  Yiagara,  was  appointed! 
to  the  command  of  this  expedi- 
tion; and  largely  through  his  in- 
fluence Sayenqueraglita.  a lead 
ing  and  noted  chief  of  the  Sen 
eca  nation,  was  induced  to  join 
the  expedition  with  several  hun- 
dred of  his  warriors.  Major 
Butler  was  in  supreme  command 
of  the  combined  force,  which 
numbered  some  1,100  “Ban 
gers”  and  Indians.  The  in 
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vaders  reached  the  confines  of  Wyoming  Valley  June  30,  1778.  “They  made 
no  attempt  at  a surprise.  They  seerped  to  know  that  the  Wyoming  men  were 
the  easiest  people  in  the  world  to  find,  and  that  they  would  not  have  to  chase 
them.  They  may  even  have  thought  that  the  more  slowly  and  openly  they  ad- 
vanced the  richer  would  he  their  reward ; for  the  Wyoming  soldiers  in  the  Con- 
tinental army  would  hurry  home  to  defend  their  families.” 

When  the  alarm  was  sounded  the  able-bodied  defenders  of  Wyoming — about 
400  men  and  boys — rendezvoused  at  Forty  Fort.  In  the  afternoon  of  July 
3d  nearly  the  whole  of  this  small  force  marched  out  of  the  fort  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieut.  Col.  Zebulon  Butler  (who  chanced  to  be  in  the  valley  on  leave 
of  absence  from  his  regiment  in  the  Continental  army),  and  advanced  some 
three  miles  north-east,  where  the  enemy  was  encountered  and  the  battle  of 
Wyoming  was  fought  on  Abraham’s  Plains,  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
borough  of  Exeter.  The  story  of  this  battle  and  the  subsequent  massacre — 
so  dreadfully  disastrous  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley — has  been  told  so  often 
by  poets  and  historians,  that  any  extended  reference  to  it  here  is  un- 
necessary.* On  July  4th  the  Wyoming  patriots 
surrendered  to  the  victorious  invaders,  and  under  the 
terms  of  capitulation  the  various  garrisons  and  forts  in 
the  valley  were  to  be  demolished.  Xot  only  was  this  de- 
struction accomplished  without  delay,  but  in  addition 
the  enemy  plundered  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Wy- 
oming of  their  personal  belongings,  and  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed their  homes  and  growing  crops.  “FTumeri- 
cal  superiority  alone  gave  success  to  the  invader,  and 
wide-spread  havoc,  desolation  and  ruin  marked  his  sav- 
age and  bloody  footsteps  through  the  valley.”  In  the 
village  of  Wilkes-Barre  the  fort  and  all  other  buildings, 
with  the  exception  of  three  or  four,  were  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  the  residents,  in  common  with  all  who 
dwelt  in  the  valley^  were  forced  to  flee  either  down  the 
river  or  over  the  mountains  to  places  of  refuge  far 
distant.  In  verv  truth  Wyoming  was  desolated  and  de- 
populated ! 

But  in  just  one  month  thereafter  Col.  Zebulon  But- 
ler marched  to  ruined  and  deserted  Wilkes-Barre  from 
what  is  now  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  command 
o±  a force  of  one  hundred  and  odd  men,  consisting  of 
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forty  of  the  V estmoreland  militia  whom  he  had  gath- 
ered together,  and  Capt.  Simon  Spalding’s  Continental 
company  composed  of  the  remnants  of  the  two  ‘‘Wyo- 
ming Independent  Companies”  previously  mentioned. 
A log  house  which  had  escaped  the  4t-h  of  July  conflagra- 

* Within  the  present  limits  of  the  borough  of  Wyoming,  not  far  from  where  the  battle  and  massacre  of  July  3, 
1778,  took  place,  a monument  has  been  erected  “ commemorative  of  these  events,  and  of  the  actors  in  them.’' 
This  monument,  which  was  dedicated  July  3,  1S46  (its  corner-stone  having  been  laid  July  3,  1833^,  “was  erected 
over  the  bones  of  the  slain  by  their  descendants,  and  others,  who  gratefully  appreciated  the  services  and 
sacrifices  of  their  patriot  ancestors.’’ 
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{ion,  and  which  stood  on  Main  Street  near  Northampton,  was  taken  possession 
of  and  fortified  by  a stockade  of  logs  set  lip  around  it.  This  served  as  quarters 
for  the  men  while  they  were  engaged  in  scouting,  in  harvesting  the  slender 
crops  and  gathering  together  the  few  strayed  cattle  which  had  not  been  destroyed 
or  carried  off  by  the  enemy,  and  in  erecting  a new  Fort  Wyoming  on  the  Fiver 
Common  near  Northampton  Street,  on  the  site  of  the  former  Fort  Wyoming 
(see  page  26)  which  had  been  demolished  by  the  proprietors  of  Wilkes-Barre 
in  the  latter  part  of  1774.  This  second  fort  was  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Wyoming  in  November,  1784,  and  its  site  is  now  marked  by  a stone  monu- 
ment, bearing  a suitably-inscribed  bronze  tablet,  erected  in  June,  1S99,  by  Wyo- 
ming: Valiev  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  of  Wilkes- 
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Gradually — beginning  in  August,  1778,  as  previously  mentioned — the 
exiles  from  Wyoming  returned  to  their  ruined  homes  and  devastated  fields,  and 
attempted  as  best  they  could  to  re-establish  themselves  in  the  valley  they  loved 
* so  well.  But  as  they  were  often  harassed  by  Indians — who  sneaked  down  to 
Wyoming  from  western  New  York,  and  upon  several  occasions  took  the  lives  as 
well  as  the  property  of  some  of  the  in- 
habitants— they  were  mainly  obliged 
to  live  in  garrisons  (particularly 
in  Wilkes-Barre,  Kingston  and 
Plymouth)  for  more  than  two 
years  after  the  resettlement  of  the 
valley  had  been  begun.  During 
this  period  there  occurred  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Wilkes-Barre  many 
dramatic  incidents  and  tragic  catas- 
trophes, the  best  known  of  which,  and 
the  one  that  has  always  excited  the 
most  interest  in  the  minds  of  those 
familiar  with. Wyoming  history,  is 
the  episode  of  the  taking  away  into 
Indian  captivity  of  Frances  Slocum. 

She  was  a child  of  five  years  when,  in 
November,  1778,  she  was  seized  by 
a band  of  hostile  Delaware  Indians 
and  carried  off  from  the  home  of  her 
parents  in  the  town-plot  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  near  the  western  corner  of  the 
present  North  Street  and  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue.  Before  her  whereabouts  Frances  slocum 


AT  THE  AGE  OF  SIXTY-SIX  YEARS.  AFTER  A PORTRAIT 
PAINTED  FROM  LIFE  IN  1S3‘». 


could  be  ascertained  by  hoi 
relatives  fifty-nine  years  had  passed 
fi.S  and  then  she  was  found  living  near  Peru,  Indiana,  the  widow  of  a 'Miami 
Indian  chief  and.  the  mother  of  two  married  daughters. 
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The  work  of  rebuilding  ruined  habitations  and  making  other  improve- 
ments in  Wyoming  in  1779  and  1780  progressed  slowly,  for  the  people 
had  few  horses  and  cattle,  fewer  tools  and  implements  with  which  to  work  and 
no  money  to  use  in  buying  new  supplies.  Tor  the  protection  of  the  people  a 
small  garrison  of  Continental  troops  was  maintained  at  Tort  Wyoming,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  from  the  Autumn  of  1778  until  Tebruary,  1783 — Col.  Zebulon  Butler 

being  in  command  for  the  greater  part 
of  this  time,  during  which  the  fort  was 
officially  known  as  “Wyoming  Post” 
and  “Wyoming  Garrison.”  With  the 
close  of  the  War  for  Independence,  and 
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The  old  Hollenback  store  and  residence,  South  Main  Street, 
below  Northampton.  Reproduced  from  a picture  made 
in  1858.  This  is  the  oldest  structure  now  standing  in 
Wi’kes-Barre,  it  having  been  erected  in  1782. 


with  the  disappearance  of  danger  from 
Indians  on  the  frontier,  Connecticut  and 
some  other  Hew  England  States  began 
to  send  forward  to  Wyoming  large  num- 
bers of  emigrants,  men  of  character  and 
experience  and  of  some  means.  Unfor- 
tunately for  Wyoming,  however,  its 
troubles  did  not  all  come  to  an  end  with 
the  close  of  the  Revolution.  During  the 
war  both  parties  to  the  Pennamite- 
Yankee  controversy  had  refrained 
as  well  from  a discussion  of  their  dif- 
ficulties as  from  active  hostilities ; but 
promptly  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Angel  of  Peace  above  the  horizon  after 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  York- 
town,  the  Yankees  in  Wyoming  began  to  experience  gloom  and  darkness  in- 
stead of  clearing  skies,  and  disquietude  instead  of  tranquillity. 

The  Government  of  the  Pennsylvania  Proprietaries  having  been  abolished  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  took  up 
the  matter  of  the  Wyoming  controversy  early  in  1782,  and  petitioned  Congress 
to  constitute  a court  to  hear  the  parties  and  determine  the  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion. Commissioners  were  accordingly  appointed,  who  met  and  organized  at 
Trenton,  Hew  Jersey,  Hovember  19,  1782.  After  a session  of  forty-one  days  this 
court,  on  December  30,  1782,  pronounced  judgment  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  judgment,  known  in  Wyoming  history  as  the  “Decree  of  Trenton”,  was  to 
the  effect  that  Connecticut  had  no  right  to  the  lands  in  controversy,  and  that  the 
jurisdiction  and  pre-emption  of  all  the  territory  lying  within  the  charter  limits 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  then  claimed  by  Connecticut,  belonged  of  right  to  Penn- 
sylvania. Thus,  for  the  first  time  since  it  was  founded,  more  than  thirteen 
years  before,  Wilkes-Barre,  as  a part  of  the  controverted  territory,  was  formally 
declared  by  unbiased,  competent  authority  to  be  actually  and  legally  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  people  of  Wyoming  viewed  the  proceedings  and  findings  of  the  Tren- 
ton court  with  comparative  indifference,  assuming  that  the  question  at  issue 
before  it  was  one  of  jurisdiction  only.  But  soon  they  were  confronted  with 
the  fact  that  their  private  rights  of  soil  were  being  questioned  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania authorities,  and  later  they  realized  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  was  taking  steps  to  eject  the  holders  of  Connecticut  titles  from 
the  territory  which  they  had  labored  so  hard  and  so  long  to  hold  and  to  improve. 
Then  “the  settlers  were  left,  single-handed,  to  manage  their  own  case.  The 
State  of  Connecticut  had  never,  in  fact,  done  anything  for  the  Wyoming 
settlers.  They  recognized  them,  but  in  such  a way  that  the  recognition  cost  noth- 
ing. They  levied  large  taxes  upon  them,  but  they  returned  nothing  for  their 
defense.  They  dropped  them,  incontinently,  after  the  Decree  of  Trenton.”  In 
fact,  this  “Decree”  disposed  of  the  right  of  jurisdiction  only;  the  title  to  the 
soil — which,  to  the  actual  participants  in  the  controversy,  was  an  issue  of 
vastly  greater  importance — remained  practically  undecided.  Therefore,  for 
almost  six  years  following  the  “Decree”,  Wyoming  was  the  scene  of  a series  of 
struggles,  controversies  and  conflicts  between  the  Yankees  and  Pennamites,  the 
character  and  intensity  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  nowr  to  realize  or  de- 
scribe. “Peace,  which  waved  its  cheering  olive  branch  over  every  other  part  of 
the  Union,  healing  the  wounds  indicted  by  ruthless  war,  soothing  the  sorrows 
of  innumerable  children  of  affliction,  and  kindling  the  lamp  of  Hope  in  the  dark 
chamber  of  despair,  came  not  to  the  broken-hearted  people  of  Wyoming.” 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1783  and  throughout  nearly  the  whole 
of  1784  the  “Second  Pennamite-Yankee  War”,  as  it  has  been  called  by  historians, 
was  waged  in  Wyoming.  Many  lives  were  lost,  much  valuable  property  was  spite- 
fully destroyed,  and  the  deepest  misery  and  most  undying  hatred  were  engen- 
dered among  the  participants  in  this  “war”.  Soldiers  in  the  pay  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, garrisoned  at  Port  Wyoming  (“Port  Dickinson”  it  was  called  by  the 
Pennsylvanians  at  that  particular  period,  in  honor  of  John  Dickinson,  the  then 
President  of  the  Supreme  Bxecutive  Council  of  the  State),  aided  the  civil 
authorities  who  had  been  sent  to  Wilkes-Barre  to  dispossess  the  Yankees  and 
drive  them  from  their  homes  and  possessions.  Upon  two  days  in  May,  1784, 
the  families  of  150  Yankees,  aggregating  more  than  500  persons,  were  evicted 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  driven  from  the  valley  into  the  wilderness,  beyond 
the  mountains,  and  ordered  never  to  return.  In  many  instances  dwelling- 
houses  were  set  on  fire  by  the  Pennamites  after  the  occupants  had  been  dis- 
possessed. 

In  the  early  part  of  July,  1784,  the  militia  who  had  been  garrisoning  Fort 
Dickinson,  or  Wyoming,  having  been  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  State, 
more  than  a hundred  evicted  Wyoming  Yankees,  who  had  obtained  a supply  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  quietly  and  secretly  returned  to  the  valley  and  took  pos- 
session of  and  fortified  some  vacant  houses  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
borough  of  Forty  Port.  On  July  23d  they  crossed  over  the  river  to  Wilkes- 
Barre,  surrounded  Port  Dickinson — then  occupied  by  about  one  hundred  Pen- 
namites— and  began  an  unsuccessful  siege  which  lasted  four  or  five  days;  in  the 
course  of  which  several  lives  were  lost,  and  twenty-three  houses  in  the  village 
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were  set  on  fire  by  the  Pennainites  and  burnt  to  the  ground.  About  ten  days 
later  Col.  John  Armstrong*  rode  into  Wilkes-Barre  from  Easton  at  the  head  of 
400  militia-men  “to  repress  violence  from  whatever  quarter,  to  establish  order 
and  restore  the  reign  of  law.”  Soon  thereafter,  by  means  of  false  promises  and 
unfair  dealing  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Armstrong  and  his  coadjutors,  eighty  odd 
of  the  most  active  and  belligerent  Yankees  were  disarmed  at  Wilkes-Barre, 
taken  into  custody  by  the  militia,  formed  in  two  companies  and  marched — in 
irons  and  under  guard — the  one  company  to  Easton  and  the  other  to  Sunbury, 
Pennsylvania. 

In  November,  1784,  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  ordered  that  the  Connecti- 
cut settlers  in  Wyoming  should  be  restored  to  their  possessions.  Armstrong  and 

his  militia,  having  been  recalled 
from  the  seat  of  war,  evacuated 
Fort  Dickinson  Saturday,  No- 
vember 27th,  an  hour  before 
midnight,  and  quietly  marched 
out  of  the  valley  en  route  to 
Easton.  Three  days  later  nearly 
all  the  Yankees  in  Wyoming  as- 
sembled on  the  River  Com- 
mon, Wilkes-Barre,  and  roused 
and  incited  by  spontaneous 
enthusiasm  and  pervaded  by 
a spirit  of  grim  earnestness, 
promptly  razed  Fort  Dickinson 
to  the  ground.  The  destruction 
of  this  fort  (which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  inhabitants  of  West- 
moreland, had  stood  for  some 
time  then  only  to  harbor  a horde 
of  myrmidons  whose  unjust 
and  hateful  acts  had  made  the 
lives  of  the  inhabitants  unhappy 
and  their  property  unsafe) 
marked  the  close  of  the  “Second 
Pen n am i t e- Yankee  War.” 

Throughout  this  war,  as  well 
as  during  the  ensuing  twenty 
years,  one  of  the  foremost,  and 
perhaps  the  most  active  and 
zealous,  of  the  Yankees  in  Wy- 
oming who  were  battling  for 
their  rights,  was  Captain,  later  Colonel,  John  Franklin.  lie  was  a native  of 

* In  the  following  October  he  was  appointed  Adjutant  General  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  with  the  rank  of 
Brigadier  General.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  he  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Continental  army,  and  was 
the  author  of  the  famous  “Newburg  letters.”  A number  of  years  later  he  was  United  States  Minister  to  Spain, 
and  afterwards  to  France.  During  the  War  of  1S12  he  was  Secretary  of  War. 
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COL,  JOHN'  FRANKLIN. 


Canaan,  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  and  was  the  first  white  man  to  settle 
( in  1775)  in  the  present  township  of  Huntington,  Luzerne  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania.' In  1780  and  ’81  he  was  in  command  of  a company  of  militia  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  at  Wilkes-Barre;  and  for  several  years  following 
this  service  he  resided  in  this  town  and  was  a Justice  of  the  Peace.  In  17S1 
lie  represented  Westmoreland  in  the  Connecticut  Assembly.  In  October,  1787, 
ho  was  arrested  in  Wilkes-Barre  on  a charge  of  treason  against  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  (growing  out  of  the  Pennamite-Yankee  troubles  in 
Wyoming),  was  confined  in  jail  at  Philadelphia  for  nearly  two  years,  and  was 
then  released  on  bail,  but  never  brought  to  trial.  He  was  elected  Sheriff  of 
Luzerne  County  in  1792,  and  in  l79fi-’96  and  from  1799  to  1S03  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  from  Luzerne  County.  He  died  at  his 
home  in  Athens,  Pennsylvania,  March  1,  1831. 

Eight  months  after  the  close  of  the  “Second  Pennamite-Yankee  War”  The 
Susquehanna  Company  held  a meeting  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  adopted 
various  measures  relative  to  its  affairs  in  Wyoming — first  formally  declaring, 
after  a brief  reference  to  the  “Decree  of  Trenton” : “Our  right  to  those  lands  in 
possession  is  founded  in  Law  and  Justice — is  clear  and  unquestionable — and  we 
cannot  and  will  not  give  it  up.”  A plan  was  then  adopted  by  the  Company 
whereby  numbers  of  people  were  shortly  afterwards  induced  to  emigrate  from 
New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere  and  settle  throughout  the 
Wyoming  region.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Yankees  held  possession  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  the  country  round  about:  but  for  more  than  fifteen  years  after  the 
close  of  the  “Second  Pennamite-Yankee  War”  they  were  either  harassed  by  liti- 
gation or  hampered  by  legislative  enactments  instituted  and  carried  through  by 
their  indefatigable  enemies  the  Pennsylvania  land-claimants.  Genuine  peace  did 
not  reign  until  after  the  Compromise  Act  of  April,  1799,  and  its  several  sup- 
plements, had  been  passed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  and  been  executed 
by  the  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  Act  referred  to  was 
strictly  one  of  mediation,  and  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  controversy  that  had  been 
going  on  for  so  long.  The  purpose 
was  accomplished.  Peace  was  as- 
sured and  prosperity  became  a cer- 
tainty to  the  long-suffering  New 
Knglanders  in  Wyoming.  The 
rights  or  claims  of  the  settlers  were 
ascertained  and  duly  certified,  and 
then  all  titles  to  lands  in  the  Wyo- 
ming region  were  fairly  settled 
and  established. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  grounds  for 
further  combats,  or  even  bicker- 
ings, had  been  removed  and  de- 
stroyed, and  true  prosperity  had 
come  to  Wyoming,  the  popula- 


The  Myers  House,  built  near  Forty  Fort  in  1788.  It  was  a typ- 
ical Wyoming  Valley  farm-house  of  that  period,  and  stood  for 
some  eighty  or  ninety  years. 
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tion  not  only ' of  the  valley  but  of  the  contiguous  territory  began  to  be 
increased  by  hundreds  of  desirable  people  who  came  from  various  parts  of  the 
'country  attracted  by  the  accounts  which  they  had  heard  as  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  healthfulness  of  the  climate,  and  the  general  resourcefulness  of  the 
region  along  the  Susquehanna  River.  The  renown  of  this  region  extended  even 
over  seas,  and  during  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  many  people 
came  from  foreign  shores  to  settle  along  the  shores  of  the  broad,  winding  river. 

Thus  was  the  Wyoming  of  to-dav  (whose  hub  is  Wilkes-Barre,  the  “Dia- 
mond City”*  and  the  oldest  town  in  north-eastern  Pennsylvania)  born,  and 
started  on  the  highway  to  the  plain  of  wonderful  richness  and  prosperity  which 
it  has  now  occupied  for  many  years — exquisitely  beautiful  in  scenery,  and  in- 
vested by  the  history  of  the  past  and  the  Genius  of  Poesy  with  attractions  not 
less  strong  or  enduring.  The  Genius  of  Civilization  has  despoiled  Wyoming 
of  many  of  its  natural  beauties  and  charms,  but  it  is  still  “an  island  of  beauty 
in  a sea  of  billowy  mountains.” 

“Ok ! beautiful  vision  of  Summer  delight ! 

Oh ! marvelous  sweep  of  tld  encircling  hills ! 

Where  sunshine  and  shadow  contend  on  the  height, 

And  a deeper  green  follows  the  paths  of  the  rills 
As  they  leap  to  the  valley,  whose  gold  and  green 
Add  the  finishing  charm  to  the  exquisite  scene.” 

By  an  Act  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  passed  September  25,  178 G,  Lu- 
zerne County  was  erected  out  of  the  county  of  Northumberland — which  had 
been  formed  in  1772  from  portions  of  Northampton,  Berks,  and  other  counties, 
and  included  the  Wyoming  region.  Seventeen  of  the  townships  (Wilkes- 
Barre  among  the  number)  which  had  been  laid  out  in  the  Wyoming  region 
by  The  Susquehanna  Company,  and  had  been  more  or  less  settled  under  the 
auspices  of  that  Company,  were  comprehended  in  the  new  county  of  Luzerne, 
and  “Wilkesburg”  (Wilkes-Barre  being  meant)  was  named  as  the  county- 
town  in  the  Act  of  Assembly  previously  mentioned. 

In  a supplement  to  this  Act  passed  in  1788  the  name  of  the  town  was 
spelled  “Wilkesborough” ; and  during  1787  and  1788  it  seems  to  have  been 
written  and  printed  indiscriminately,  by  various  persons,  “Wilkesborough”, 
“Wilkesburrougk”,  “Wilkesboro”  and  “Wilkesbury”.  Col.  Timothy  Pickering, 
for  a short  time  after  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Wilkes-Barre  in  1787,  used  the 
.form  “Wilkesburg”,  and  then  for  awhile  he  wrote  the  name  “Wilkesborough” ; 
but  later,  having  ascertained  what  the  real  name  of  the  town  was,  he  wrote  it 
always  “Wilkesbarre”.  Concerning  the  matter  of  the  name  he  wrote  in  January, 
1789,  to  President  Mifflin  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  the  State  as 
follows:  “I  find  the  name  originally  given  to  it  by  the  New  England  people, 

and  which  appears  in  their  records,  is  ‘Wilkes  Barre’,  by  which  name  they 
designate  not  only  the  town , but  the  township  of  five  miles  square.” 

* Why '“Diamond City”?  "Because  the  Public  Square  in  the  center  of  the  town  is  diamond-shaped- having 
been  originally  surveyed  in  that  form.  Because  the  town  is  entirely  underlaid  with  a vast  wealth  of  black  dia- 
monds, and  is  overlaid  with  hospitality,  cultivation  and  beauty — qualities  which,  like  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  diamond,  are  distinctive  and  attractive.”’—  Hat  vey's  "History  of  Wilkes- Bat  rb." 
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THE  ROSS  HOUSE.  ON  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET. 

Next  to  the  oldest  structure  iu  Wilkes-Barr6.  In  its  original  form  (considerably  smaller  and  much  less 
pretentious  than  it  is  at  present)  it  was  erected  by  Col.  Timothy  Pickering,  in  1 787-’88. 

Col.  Timothy  Pickering,  a native  of  Massachusetts,  but  for  several  years 
prior  to  1787  a resident  of  Philadelphia,  was  for  some  time  Adjutant  General 
and  for  four  years  Quartermaster  General  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States 


Residence  erected  by  I,ord  Butler  in  1793*’94,  corner  of  River  and  Northampton  Streets. 

during  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  1791,  upon  his  removal  from  Wilkes-Barre 
(whither  he  had  come  from  Philadelphia  in  1787,  as  hereinafter  related),  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Washington  Postmaster  General.  Later  he  was  Secre- 
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NORTH  F.IYER  STREET,  BETWEEN  MARKET  AND  UNION. 


VIEW  SOUTH  FROM  ROOF  OF  CROCKER  BUILDING. 


tary  of  War,  then  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  then  Senator  and  later 
Representative  from  Massachusetts  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Colonel  Pickering  came  to  Wilkes-Barre  early  in  1787  as  the  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  of  Pennsylvania  to  organize  the  new  county  of 
Luzerne.  Under  his  supervision  an  election  was  held  on  February  1st  for  a 
Councilor  (a  member  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  the  State),  a Repre- 
sentative  to  the  General  Assembly,  a Sheriff,  a Coroner  and  six  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  the  county.  The  election  took  place  at  the  dwelling-house  of  Col. 
Xebulon  Butler.  This  was  a log  building,  which  stood  at  the  south-east  corner  of 
River  and  Northampton  Streets,  Wilkes-Barre,  from  1773  till  1793,  and  then 
gave  way  for  the  frame  residence  (herein  pictured)  erected  by  Gen.  Lord 
Butler,  which  was  demolished  in  1867  to  permit  of  the  erection  of  the  present 
residence  of  Mrs.  Stanley  Woodward — a great-granddaughter  of  Col.  Zebulon 
Butler. 


VrEW  ON  SOUTH  RIVER  STREET.  NEAR  NORTHAMPTON  STREET,  ABOUT  1801. 
Showing  the  £,ord  Butler,  Jonathan  J.  Slocum,  and  John  W.  Robinson  houses. 


Nathan  Denison  was  elected  to  represent  I/uzerne  County  in  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council.  He  had  been  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  then  Colonel  of  the 
dlth  Regiment,  Connecticut  Militia  (see  page  31),  and  from  1776  till  1783  was 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Probate  for  Westmoreland.  The  men  who  were  elected 
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VIEW  NORTH-EAST— FROM  ROOF  OF  CROCKER  BUILDING. 


Justices  of  the  Peace  were  duly  commissioned  as  such  by  the  Supreme  Exec- 
utive Council,  and  also — together  with  Colonel  Pickering — were  “assigned’’ 
and  commissioned  “Justices  of  the  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  and  for 
the  county  of  Luzerne.”  Colonel  Pickering  was  also  appointed  and  commis- 
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LIEUT.  COL.  MATTHIAS  HOLLENBACK. 

One  of  the  original  Justices  of  the  Luzerne  County  Court;  the  first  Treasurer  of  Luzerne  County;  a survivor  ot 
the  battle  of  Wyoming;  Lieutenant  Colonel  (commissioned  in  1787)  commanding  the  first  organized  battalion  of 
Luzerne  County  militia;  a member  of  the  first  Town  Council  of  Wilkes- Barr€;  Burgess  of  the  borough  of  Wilkes 
Burr£,  iSi^o. 

sioned  Prothonotarv  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Clerk  of  the  Orphans’ 
Court  and  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  Register  of  Wills  and  Recorder  of 
Deeds  in  and  for  Luzerne  County.  May  20,  1787,  the  first  Luzerne  County 
Court  (a  Court  of  'Common  Pleas)  was  held  at  the  dwelling-house  of  Col. 
Zebulon  Butler,  previously  mentioned. 
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WEST  MARKET  STREET. 


VIEW  OF  BOWMAN’S  HILL— FROM  ROOF  OF  CROCKER  BUILDING, 


Col.  John  Franklin  (see  page  38),  who  had  been  elected  February  1,  1787, 
to  represent  Luzerne  County  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  declined 
to  accept  the  office;  whereupon,  in  the  following  October,  a new  election  for 
Representative  was  held  and  C apt.  John  Paul  Schott  of  Wilkes-Barre  was  chosen. 
He  took  his  seat  in  the  Assembly  at  Philadelphia  on  the  21-th  of  the  same  month. 
Captain  Schott  was  born  in  Berlin,  Prussia,  in  1744.  Having  served  for  several 


CAPT.  JOHN  PAUL  SCHOTT. 

The  first  Representative  fromXuzerne  County  to  sit  in  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly. 

years  as  a Lieutenant  in  the  Prussian  army,  he  came  in  1775  to  America,  where 
lie  offered  his  services  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  by  that  body  was  com- 
missioned a Captain  in  the  Continental  Army  in  September,  1776.  Captain 
Schott  came  to  Wilkes-Barre  first  in  May,  1770,  as  an  officer  in  Sullivan’s 
expedition  against  the  Six  Xation  Indians.  He  was  stationed  at  “Wyoming 
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Post”  (see  page  36)  from  October,  1779,  till  March,  1781 — during  a part  of 
which  time  he  was  commandant  of  the  post.  Early  in  1782,  having  resigned 
from  the  Continental  service,  he  settled  in  Wilkes-Barre,  and  during  the  ensuing- 
twenty  years  he  was,  as  inn-keeper,  shop-keeper,  a militia  officer,  and  the 
holder  of  various  public  offices,  quite  prominent  and  influential  in  the  affairs 
of  the  community.  In  1804  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where,  for  many  years, 
he  was  an  Inspector  at  the  Custom  House. 

According  to  official  returns  made  in  the  Autumn  of  1787  to  Colonel  Butler, 
Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Luzerne,  Call  the  men  in  the  county  [at  that  time] 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty-three  fell,  short  of  700.”  This  would 
indicate  a total  population  of  about  3,500.  According  to  the  official  United 
States  Census  of  1790  the  population  of  Luzerne  County  in  that  year  was  4,904, 


House  of  Representatives  providi 


including  eleven  slaves.  The  records  of  the 
Census  Bureau  do  not  set  forth  the  popula- 
tion of  Wilkes-Barre  in  1790,  but  in  1800  it 
(the  township)  contained  a population  of 
835,  while  that  of  the  county  numbered 
12,839.  In  1790  the  Luzerne  County  Court 
divided  the  county  into  eleven  townships  (of 
which  Wilkes-Barre  was  one),  regardless  of 
the  township  divisions  which  had  been  estab- 
lished and  the  names  which  had  been  bestowed 
upon  them  while  the  Wyoming  region  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut.  In 
consequence,  the  territory  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  of  1790  was  not  only  larger  than  that 
of  the  original  Wilkes-Barre,  but  Avas  ver\ 
much  larger  than  the  combined  areas  of  the 
present  city  and  township  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

The  population  of  Wilkes-Barre — particu- 
larly of  the  village,  or  “town-plot” — increased 
slowly;  but  by  the  beginning  of  1806  (nearly 
thirtv-seA'en  years  after  the  township  had 
been  located  and  named)  the  village,  in  the 
judgment  of  its  foremost  men,  had  arrived  at 
such  a stage  of  importance  and  Avorthiness  in 
its  onward  progression  as  Avarranted  its  erec- 
tion into  a borough.  Whereupon  the  Hon. 
RoseAvell  Welles  (a  resident  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
a member  of  the  Bar,  a former  Associate 
Judge  of  the  Luzerne  County  Courts,  and  in 
1805  and  1806  one  of  the  two  Represent- 
atUes  from  Luzerne  County  in  the  Pennsyl 
Tania  Legislature)  introduced  a Bill  in  the 
lg  for  the  incorporation  into  a borough  of  the 
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“town-plot”  of  Wilkes-Barre,  together  with  the  adjacent.  River  Common* 
and  a strip  of  land  adjoining  the  north-east  boundary  of  the  “town-plot.”  This 
bill  was  enacted  into  a law  (approved  by  the  Governor  March  17,  180G),  the 
legal  title  of  the  new  “body  politic  and  corporate”  being  declared  to  be  “The 
Burgess  and  Town  Council  of  the  Borough  of  Wilkesbarre.”  The  Hon.  Jesse 
Fell f of  Wilkes-Barre  was  named  in  the  Act  of  Incorporation  as  a commissioner 
to  issue  the  proclamation  for  holding  the  first  election  for  borough  officers. 

Under  the  date  of  April  25,  1806?  Judge  Fell  issued  his  proclamation, 
which  was  printed  in  The  Luzerne  Federalist  (Wilkes-Barre)  of  April  25  and 
May  2.  The  qualified  electors  of  the  new  borough  were  therein  notified  to 
meet  at  the  Court  House  on  Tuesday,  May  6,  1806,  between  the  hours  of  twelve 
o’clock  noon  and  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  to  vote  for  one  person  to  serve  as 
Burgess,  seven  persons  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Town  Council,  and  one  person 
to  serve  as  High  Constable,  during  the  ensuing  year.  The  electors  having  as- 
sembled at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  and  the  proper  officers  for  conducting 
the  election  having  been  chosen  and  duly  sworn  and  affirmed,  the  votes  (less 
than  a hundred  in  number)  were  cast,  with  the  following  results:  The  Hon. 

Jesse  Fell  was  chosen  Burgess;  Col.  Matthias  Hollenback,  the  Hon.  Rosewell 
Welles,  Brig.  Gen.  Lord  Butler,  Arnold  Colt,  Esq.,  Hathan  Palmer,  Esq.,  Capt. 
Samuel  Bowman  and  the  Hon.  Charles  Miner  were  chosen  members  of  the  Town 
Council ; George  Griffin,  Esq.,  was  chosen  High  Constable. 

Saturday,  May  10th,  the  Town  Council  was  organized  at  the  Court  House, 
Lord  Butler  being  elected  President  of  the  body  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Capt. 
Peleg  Tracy  being  appointed  Clerk. 

As  to  the  personnel  of  the  first  Town  Council  of  Wilkes-Barre:  Colonel 

Hollenback  (see  page  45)  was  an  early  settler  in  Wyoming  Valley,  and  for 
many  years  prior  to  his  death  (which  occurred  at  Wilkes-Barre  February  18, 
1829)  was  the  leading  merchant  and  the  wealthiest  citizen  in  north-eastern 


* Originally  dedicated  to  the  common  and  public  uses  of  the  proprietors  of  the  township  of  Wilkes-Barr£ . 
See  page  23. 
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t Jesse  Fell,  whose  parents  were  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  was  born  iu 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  April  16,  1751,  and 
died  at  Wilkes-Bsrre  August  11,  1830.  With  his 
wife  and  four  children  he  settled  in  Wilkes-Barre 
in  the  latter  part  of  1785,  and  from  17SS  until  his 
death  he  kept  an  iun  at  the  sign  of  the  “ Buck  ”, 
at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  present  North- 
ampton and  Washington  Streets.  For  many  years 
after  his  death  the  building  — then  considerably 
modernized — was  known  asthe‘‘01d  Fell  House.-’ 

Jesse  Fell  was  Sheriff  of  Luzerne  County  from 
October,  1789,  till  January,  1792,  when  he  was 
appointed  and  commissioned  Lieutenant  of  the 
County  to  succeed  Col.  Zebulon  Butler.  In  this 
office  he  served  till  April,  1793,  when  he  was  com- 
missioned Brigade  Inspector  of  the  “Luzerne 
Militia  Brigade.”  Iu  February,  179S,  he  was  , , . . 

commissioned  by  Governor  Mifflin  one  of  the  W-L 4 "■ ' 

Associate  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Luzerne  County,  F r L 

and  this  office  he  filled  with  diguity  and  credit 
for  a period  of  thirty- two  and  a-half  years,  ter- 
miuated  only  by  his  death.  As  previously  noted, 
he  was  the  first  Burgess  of  the  borough  of  Wilkes- 
Barr6.  Subsequently  he  served  five  consecutive 
terms  as  Burgess,  to  wit;  from  May,  1814,  to  May, 

1819.  He  was  a member  of  the  Town  Council  for  JESSE  FELL’S  INN,  AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  BUCK, 

many  years,  and  served  as  its  President  from  May,  1809,  to  May,  1810,  May,  lStl,  to  May,  1814,  and  May, 
to  May,  1823.  He  held  various  other  offices  of  trust  and  importance  iu  the  community. 
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Photo-reproduction  of  the  oaths  of  office  of  the  first  election-board,  as  recorded  by  the  Town  Clerk 
in  the  original  minute-book  of  the  borough 

Pennsylvania.  At  the* time  of  his  election  to  the  Town  Council  he  was  one  of 
the  Associate  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Luzerne  County,  and  this  office  he  held  for 
a period  of  thirty-eight  years  and  over. 

The  lion.  Rosewell  Welles  is  mentioned  on  page  48. 

Arnold  Colt  was  a native  of  Lyme,  Yew  London  County,  Connecticut, 
where  he  .was  born  September  10,  1760.  His  father,  Capt.  Harris  Colt,  was 
in  Wyoming  Valley  at  various  times  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  and,  as  a 
member  of  The  Susquehanna  Company,  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of 
the  township  of  Wilkes-Barre.  Tn  1786  Arnold  Colt  came  from  Lyme  t<> 
Wilkes-Barre,  where  he  located,  and  was  married  the  next  year  to  Lucinda, 
daughter  of  Abel  Yarington,  one  of  the  early  Wyoming  settlers  from  Connec- 
ticut. In  March,  1790,  All*.  Colt  became  Town  Clerk  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and 
m 1791  he  was  appointed  and  commissioned  a Justice  of  the  Peace  in  and  for 
the  township  of  Wilkes-Barre,  to  hold  office  during  good  behavior.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1798,  he  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Luzerne  County  for  a term  of  three  years, 
and  upon  his  retirement  from  this  office  he  served  as  Commissioner  of  the 
county  for  three  years.  From  June,  1826,  to  May,  1827,  and  from  May,  1828, 
to  May,  1829,  he  was  President  of  the  Town  Council  of  Wilkes-Barre.  He 
held  other  local  offices,  and  was  for  some  time  an  inn  keeper  at  Wilkes-Barre, 
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Photo-reproduction  of  the  oaths  of  office  of  the  first  Burgess  and  members  of  the  first  Town  Council, 
as  recorded  by  the  Town  Clerk  in  the  original  minute-book  of  the  borough. 


Photo-reproductiou  of  the  minutes  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Town  Council 
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at  Tioga  Point,  ami  then  at  a point  on  the  Easton  and  Wilkes-Barre  Turnpike 
near  Stoddartsville.  He  died  in  Wilkes-Barre  September  21,  1832. 

Nathan  Palmer  was  born  at  Plainfield,  Windham  County,  Connecticut,  in 

1769.  Having  been  admitted 
in  1791  or  1792  to  practise  law 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Connecticut,  he  removed  in 
1793  to  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
next  year  located  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  where  he  was  soon  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar  of  Luzerne 
County.  In  1795  and  1797  he 
was  Clerk  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Luzerne  County,  and 
in  January,  1800,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  McKean 
Clerk  of  the  Orphans’  Court 
and  of  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  Prothonotary,  Register 
of  Wills  and  Recorder  of  Deeds 
of  Luzerne  County  for  the  term 
of  three  years,  to  succeed  Lord 
Butler.  In  1806,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  about  that  time,  he 
was  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  Wilkes-Barre,  and  from 
ISOS  to  1810  he  represented 
Luzerne  County  in  the  Senate 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1812,  he  was  appointed 
Treasurer  of  the  county.  About 
1 S 1 9 he  removed  from  Wilkes- 
Barre  to  Mount  Holly,  Xew 
Jersey,  where,  until  about,  the 


ARNOLD  COLT. 


time  of  his  death  (which  oc- 
eurred  July  2S,  1S42),  he  edited  the  J fount  Holly  Mirror. 

Capt.  Samuel  Bowman  was  born  in  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  December 
2,  1753.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  he  served  in  the  Massachusetts  Line, 
first  as  Ensign  and  then  as  Lieutenant.  He  was  an  original  member  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  He  immigrated  to  Wyoming  Valley  in  1786,  and 
settled  just,  north  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  town-plot  on  a tract  of  land  including 
what,  for  many  years  now,  has  been  known  as  “Bowman’s  11111.”  Tn  January, 
1799,  he  was  commissioned  by  President  Adams  a Captain  in  the  provisional 
army  then  being  raised  by  the  United  States  in  view  of  an  expected  war  with 
France.  Captain  Bowman  and  his  company  (which  had  been  enlisted  at 
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Wilkes-Barre)  were  in  service  in  New  Jersey  from  July,  1799,  till  September, 
1800.  Captain  Bowman  died  at  his  home  on  “Bowman’s  Hill”  June  25,  1818. 


Charles  Miner — the  youngest  member 
Norwich,  New  London  County,  Con- 
necticut, February  1,  1780,  the  son  of 
Seth  and  Anna  ( Charlton ) Miner.  In 
the  Summer  of  1800  he  located  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  where  his  elder  brother 
Asher  was  already  established.  In 
January,  1801,  the  latter  began  the 
publication  at  Wilkes-Barre  of  The 
Luzerne  County  Federalist , a weekly 
newspaper  of  four  small  pages.  In  May, 
1S02,  Charles  Miner  became  the  partner 
of  his  brother  in  editing  and  publish- 
ing the  Federalist.  This  partnership 
continued  until  May,  1S04,  when  it  was 
dissolved,  and  Charles  Miner  continued 
as  the  sole  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
paper  until  May,  1S09.  In  1811  Mr. 
Miner  and  Steuben  Butler  began  the 


of  the  Town  Council — was  born  at 
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CHARLES  MINER. 


publication  of  The  Gleaner , and  Lu- 
zerne Advertiser.  In  1808,  1809  and 
1813  Mr.  Miner  was  one  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  Luzerne  County  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature.  In  July,  1817,  Mr.  Miner  took  up  his  residence 
in  West  Chester,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  had  purchased 
The  Chester  and  Delaware  Federalist.  Under  this  name  he  edited  and  published 
the  paper  until  January,  ISIS,  when  he  changed  the  name  to  The  Tillage 
Record.  In  1824  and  again  in  1826  Mr.  Miner  was  elected  to  represent  the  dis- 
trict composed  oL  the  counties  of  Chester,  Delaware  and  Lancaster  in  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives.  In  1832  Mr.  Miner  disposed  of  his  interest 
in  the  Record  and  removed  from  West  Chester  to  Wyoming  Valley,  establishing 
himself  on  a farm  in  the  township  of  Wilkes-Barre,  later  Plains,  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  borough  of  Miner’s  Mills.  For  a number  of  years  there- 
after he  devoted  a great  deal  of  time  to  gathering  material  for  and  writing  a 
“History  of  Wyoming,”  which  was  published  in  1845.  He  died  at  his  home  in 
Plains  Township  October  26,  1865,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age — the 
last  survivor,  by  many  years,  of  the  original  Town  Council  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

Lord  Butler  vTas  bom  December  11,  1761,  at  Lyme,  N ew  London  County, 
Connecticut,  the  eldest  child  of  Zebulon  Butler  (sec  page  27)  and  his  first  wife 
Anne  Lord.  With  the  other  members  of  his  father’s  family  lie  came  to  Wilkes- 
Barre  in  1772.  In  October,  1778,  he  vTas  appointed  by  his  father — then  in 
command  of  ‘‘Wyoming  Post”- — Quartermaster  at  the  post.  The  duties  of  this 
appointment  he  performed  until  .the  following  January,  when  he  wTas  ap- 
pointed Acting  Deputy  Quartermaster  in  the  Continental  establish- 
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merit,  and  Quartermaster  at 
Wyoming  Post.  lie  was 
then  onlv  a few  weeks  past 
seventeen  years  of  age.  In 
October,  1770,  he  was  pro- 
moted Acting  Deputy  Quar- 
termaster General,  and  this 
office  he  held  until  February, 
1783,  when  the  Continental 
garrison  was  withdrawn  from 
'Wilkes-Barre.  As  previously 
noted  Lord  Butler  served  as 
the  first  Sheriff  of  Luzerne 
County.  August  17,  1791,  he 
was  appointed  and  commis- 
sioned Prothonotary,  Clerk 
of  the  Orphans’  Court  and  of 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions,  Register  of  Wills  and 
Recorder  of  Deeds  in  and  for 
Luzerne  County,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Colonel  Pickering, 
and  these  various  offices  he 
held  until  January,  1800, 
when  Xathan  Palmer  (pre- 
viously mentioned)  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him.  In 
April,  1799,  Lord  Butler  was 
commissioned  a Brigadier 
General  of  the  Pennsylvania 
militia.  He  was  Treasurer  of 
Luzerne  County  in  1S01,  ’02 
and  ’03.  lie  was  the  first  Postmaster  at  Wilkes-Barre,  being  appointed  in 
1794  and  holding  the  office  till  1S02,  when  he  resigned  to  take  his  seat  (for  one 
term)  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  as  one  of  the  two  Representatives  from 
Luzerne  County. 

General  Butler  acted  as  temporary  Chairman  ( see  page  53)  at  the  first, 
meeting  of  the  Town  Council  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  at  the  second  meeting,  held 
on  May  12th,  lie  was  elected  President  of  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year, 
lie  was  re-elected  to  the  office  in  May,  1807,  and  served  until  May,  1808.  He 
continued  to  be  a member  of  the  Council  until  May,  1809,  when,  having  been 
elected  Burgess,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office.  Bv  successive  elec- 
tions he  held  the  office  of  Burgess  until  May,  1814.  From  1815  till  IS  18  he 
was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Luzerne  County.  lie  died  at  his  residence 
(pictured  on  page  41)  in  Wilkes-Barre  March  3,  1824. 
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Capt.  Peleg  Tracy,  the  first  “Town  Clerk”  of  the  borough  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  and  ex  officio  Secretary  of  the  Town  Council,  was  born  in  1775  at 
Xorwich,  Xew  London  County,  Connecticut,  whence  he  removed  to  Wilkes- 


Photo-reproduction  of  the  oath  of  office  of  Town  Clerk  Tracy,  as  recorded  in  the  borough  minute-book. 


Barre  about  1S03  or  ’04.  In  February,  1S06,  he  was  appointed  Clerk  to  the: 
Commissioners  of  Luzerne  County.  He  served  as  Clerk  of  the  borough  from: 
May,  1806,  until  some  time  in  1809,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Sidney  Tracy. 
In  August,  1806,  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  “The  Wilkes-Barre  Library 
Company,”  and  was  its  first  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Librarian.  He  was 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Academy  in  ISOS,  ’09 
and  ’10.  In  1818  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Easton  and  Wilkes-Barre  Turn- 
pike Company.  Captain  Tracy  died  at  his  residence,  at  the  north-east  corner 
of  Union  and  Franklin  Streets,  Wilkes-Barre,  March  12,  1825. 

In  announcing  in  his  paper  (the  Federalist)  of  May  9,  1806,  the  result  of 
the  first  borough  election,  Charles  Minor  stated:  “The  person  elected  High 

Constable  is  absent,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  he  will  accept  the  office.” 
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As  previously  mentioned,  George  Griffin  had  been  elected  High  Constable, 
but  upon  bis  return  borne  from  a temporary  absence  be  promptly  and  indig- 
nantly refused  to  accept  the  office.  Whereupon,  due  notice  having  been  given, 
a special  election  for  High  Constable  was  held  June  28,  1806,  and  Peter 


Photo-reproduction  of  the  return  made  by  the  Judges  of  the  electiou  of  High  Constable  Yarington, 

as  recorded  by  the  Town  Clerk. 

Yarington,  a blacksmith,  and  a brother-in-law  of  Arnold  Colt,  previously 
mentioned,  was  chosen.  The  election  of  Mr.  Griffin  to  the  office  of  High 
Constable  was  intended  by  his  fellow-citizens  as  a practical-joke.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1797,  and  in  1806  was  a busy  and 
successful  lawyer,  having  been  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Luzerne  County  in 
1800.  He  had  been  married  in  1801  to  a daughter  of  Col.  Zebulon  Butler.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1806  Air.  Griffin  removed  with  his  family  to  the  city  of 
Yew  York,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  the  immediate  cause  of  his  leaving 
Wilkes-Barre  was  the  perpetration  of  the  abovementioned  joke.  In  the  course 
of  a few  years  Air.  Griffin  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  successful 
lawyers  at  the  Yew  York  Bar.  In  1830  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Columbia  College.  He  died  in  Yew  York  Alav  6,  1S60 — 
‘‘the  Yestor  of  the  Bar;  eloquent,  learned  and  painstaking”,  as  he  was  described 
bv  David  Dudley  Field,  himself  a great  lawyer. 

The  original  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Town  Council  for  its 
government  provided  that  its  regular  meetings  should  be  held  at  the  Court 
House  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning;  and 
that  a member  should  be  fined  two  dollars  for  an  absence  from  a regular  meet- 
ing, and  one  dollar  for  an  absence  from  a special  meeting.  At  the  second 
meeting  of  the  Council  (held  Alay  12th)  Air.  Aliner  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  following:  “Resolved,  That  it  will  be  an  accommodation  to  the  public 

to  have  two  ferries  established,  one  of  which  shall  be  from  the  Center  Street 
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THE  MARKET  STREET  BRIDGE  FROM  THE  RIVER  COMMON,  IN  1S50. 


TOLL-HOUSE  AT  THE  "WILKES -BAR RE  END  OF  THE  MARKET  STREET  BRIDGE. 

From  a photograph  taken  about  1885. 


[tlie  present  Market  Street]  of  the  borough.”  Action  on  this  resolution  was 
“postponed”,  but  the  following,  introduced  by  Mr.  Welles,  was  adopted: 
“Voted,  That,  the  ferry  to  be  kept  by  the  corporation  over  the  Susquehanna, 
within  the  limits  of  the  borough,  shall  be  kept  opposite  Northampton  Street.” 
It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  it  was  not  until  the  Spring  of  1817 
that  the  work  of  erecting  a bridge  across  the  Susquehanna  at  Wilkes-Barre 
was  begun.  The  public  ferry  being  located  at  the  foot  of  Northampton  Street, 
the  stockholders  of  the  bridge  company  arranged  to  erect  their  structure  at  the 
foot  of  Center  (now  Market)  Street.  After  many  delays,  caused  by  unavoid- 
able and  expensive  disasters,  the  Market  Street  Bridge  was  finally  completed 
and  opened  to  public  travel  early  in  December,  1825 — the  occasion  being  cele- 
brated by  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  the  serving  of  an  elaborate  dinner  to  a 
large  company  of  citizens  of  Wilkes-Barre  and  vicinity. 

At  the  third  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  (held  May  14,  1806)  a design 
for  a seal  for  the  borough  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Miner,  and  the  same  was 
adopted.  (See  an  engraving  of  the  seal  on  a subsequent  page.)  At  this  same 
meeting  Mr.  Miner  submitted  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : “Re- 
solved, That  a committee  be  appointed  to  endeavor  to  obtain  from  the  town- 
ship a release  or  conveyance  to  the  corporation  of  the  public  lands  within  the 
limits  of  the  borough;  and  to  stipulate  on  behalf  of  the  corporation  that  the 
borough  will  expend  the  avails  of  it  to  the  security  of  the  haul:  from  the  inroads 
of  the  river , and  making  such  other  improvements  as  may  be  found  necessary.” 
When  the  borough  of  Wilkes-Barre  was  incorporated  its  population  was 
between  350  and  400.  Owing  to  its  isolated  situation  (Sunbury  and  Easton 
were  the  nearest  sizable  towns — the  for- 
mer being  distant  sixty  miles  and  the 
latter  sixty-five  miles),  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  access  to  it  both  by  the  river 
and  by  the  rough  mountain  roads,  the 
borough  did  not  grow  rapidly,  with  re- 
spect to  either  its  buildings  or  its  inhab- 
itants. In  1810  the  population  of  the 
borough  and  township  combined  was 
only  1,225 ; and  in  1817  there  were  only 
ninety-two  dwelling-houses,  besides 
shops,  etc.,  in  the  borough,  with  a popu- 
lation of  550.  However,  with  the  as- 
sumption of  new  municipal  rights  and 
dignities  a certain  change  came  over  the 
town,  and  some  of  the  slow-going  citizens 
braced  up,  got  busy,  and  began  to  make 
things  look  pleasant.  For  instance, 
early  in  1807  Joseph  Slocum,  a brother 
°f  Frances  Slocum,  previously  men- 
tioned, and  a son-in-law  of  Burgess 

' hell,  began  the  election  on  the  From  a photograph  takeu  in  1858. 
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south  side  of  Public  Square  of  a 
brick  residence  three  and  a-half 
stories  high,  which  was  not  only 
the  first  building  of  such  a height, 
but  was  the  first  brick  building,  to 
be  erected  in  north-eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. This  building  was  occu- 
pied as  a residence  (first  by  Joseph 
Slocum  and  afterwards  by  his  son- 
in-law,  Lord  Xelson  Butler)  for 
sixty  odd  years ; and  then,  having 
been  remodeled,  it  was  devoted  to 
business  purposes  until  its  demol- 
isliment  in  April,  1906,  to  make 
way  for  the  erection  of  a new 
building  for  the  First  National 
Bank,  hi  its  last  years  the  first 
floor  of  the  Slocum  building  was 
occupied  by  a book-and  stationery- 
shop — at  one  time  owned  by  S.  L. 
Brown,  and  then  by  J.  C.  Madden. 

The  first  twenty-nine  miles 
(reckoning  from  Wilkes-Barre)  of 
the  Easton  and  Wilkes-Barre 
Turnpike  were  completed  in  ISO 6, 
and  soon  thereafter  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  Wilkes-Barre  to  the  Wind  Gap,  forty-six  miles,  was  finished. 

In  March,  1807,  the  Wilkes-Barre  Academy  was  incorporated,  and  received 
from  the  State  an  appropriation  of  $2,000.  Burgess  Fell,  six  of  the  seven 
members  of  the  Town  Council  (viz.: 

Messrs.  Butler,  Welles,  ITollenback, 

Bowman,  Colt  and  Miner)  and  Town 
Clerk  Tracy  were  among  the  seven- 
teen incorporators  who  composed  the 
first  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Acad 
emv.  The  Trustees  obtained  from 
the  Commissioners  of  Luzerne  County 
permission  to  use  for  school  purposes 
the  old  log  Court  House  which  had 
stood  on  the  site  of  Fort  Wilkes- 
Barre  (see  page  32),  and  which  had 
been  removed  about  1801  to  the  north- 
ern half  of  Public  Square  to  make 
room  for  what  was  then  styled  the 
new  Court  House.  The  Trustees  clapboarded  the  old  building,  erected  a cupola 
on  its  roof — in  which  a fifty-pound  bell  was  hung — and  opened  the  school  in 


THE  FIKST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 
Now  being-  erected. 
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THE  OLD  ACADEMY. 
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the  Summer  of  1807.  In  1808 
Garrick  Alai  lory,  a graduate  of 
Yale  College,  became  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Academy,  and 
under  his  management  the  in- 
stitution advanced  to  consid- 
erable eminence.  Soon  many 
students  came  to  the  Academy 
from  other  localities,  and  about  • 
the  year  1810  the  little  borough  l 
of  Wilkes-Barre  could  boast  <d  - 
possessing  more  learning  and  lit 
erary  culture  within  its  limit 
than  any  other  village  or  bor- 
ough of  Pennsylvania. 

From  1810  to  1812  one  <>i 
the  assistant  teachers  in  th« 
Academy  was  Andrew  Beau 
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ANDREW*  BEAUMONT. 


mont  of  Wilkes-Barre,  who  in  later  yeai 
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Postmaster  of  Wilkes-Barre  from  October,  1 ’ "■s>  till 
December,  1825;  a leading  merchant  of  the  bor«*i«gh  for 
seventeen  years;  Treasurer  of  T.uzrrne  County  • *»  lSld; 
Treasurer  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Bridge  Company,  1 *>16- 
and  one  of  the  first  Wilkes-Barreans  to  in 

the  niiuiug  and  marketing  of  anthracite  coal. 


ential  citizens  in  north-eastern  Penns y! 
vania.  He  was  born  in  1701  at  Lebanon, 
Connecticut,  and  died  at  1\  ilkes-Barro 
September  30.  1853.  From  1810  to  1810 
he  was  Prothonotary  and  Clerk  of  the 
Courts  of  Luzerne  County.  In  1822, 
1823  and  1850  he  was  one  of  the  Kcpro 
sentatives  from  Luzerne  County  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature.  From  Ls-’»* 
till  1832  he  was  Postmaster  of  Wilke* 
Barre.  Tn  1S32  and  again  in  1834  he  w;u 
elected  a Representative  to  Congress  from 
the  district  which  included  Luzerne 
County. 
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In  1808,  at  Wilkes-Barre,  occurred  that  incident  which,  probably  more 
than  any  other  in  the  life  of  our  town,  tended  to  bring  not  only  the  town  but 
Wyoming  Valley  to  the  attention  of  the  general  public,  and  produced  results 
which  led  to  the  development  of  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  valley; 
whereby,  in  the  years  that  have  since  passed,  countless  millions  of  money  and  a 
vast  amount  of  comfort  and  happiness  have  been  enjoyed  by  untold  numbers  of 
people. 

Wilkes-Barre  is  the  hirtli-place  of  the  anthracite  coal-mining  industry!  Tt 
was  here  the  discovery  was  made  that  there  existed  on  this  continent  such  a 
mineral  as  anthracite  (or  “stone-coal”  as  it  was  early  called).  Here  anthracite 
was  first  used  for  tires  in  naileries  and  blacksmiths’  shops ; and  was  thus  used 

for  upwards  of  twenty  years  be- 


fore the  existence  of  anthracite 
in  any  part  of  Pennsylvania 
save  Wyoming  Valley  was 
known.  As  early  as  1766, 
again  in  1776,  and  then  from 
time  to  time  during  the  ensuing 
thirty-two  years,  boat  loads  of 
anthracite  were  conveyed  from 
here  down  the  Susquehanna  to 
be  used  in  forges  and  smithies. 
Here  anthracite  first  came  into 
use  as  a fuel  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. In  February,  1808,  Judge 
Jesse  Fell  discovered,  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  experiment  carried 
out  at  his  inn  (see  page  -L9V 
that  “the  common  stone-coal  of 
the  valley”  could  be  burned  in 
a grate  in  an  ordinary  fire-place, 
without  a forced  draft;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  was  useful 
for  domestic  purposes.  Three 
or  four  years  before  Judge  Fell 
made  his  experiment,  anthra- 
cite had  been  burned  in  “a  close 
stove,  and  also  in  a fire-place 
that  could  be  opened  and  closed 
at  pleasure”,  by  certain  experi- 
menters in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  results  of  these  Phil- 
adelphia experiments  were  evi- 
dently considered  of  insufficient 
importance  to  be  made  known  to 
the  general  public;  and  so,  not 
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BRTG.  GEX.  ISAAC  BOWMAN. 

Member  of  the  Town  Council,  lSlO-’ll;  Coroner  of  Luzerne  County,  1S10-’13; 
Sheriff  of  the  County,  Recorder  of  Deeds  and  Register  of  Wills  of  the 

County,  1830-’36and  183‘3-’42:Brigadier  General,  Pennsylvania  Militia,  1821-’28. 
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only  the  people  in  Wyoming,  but  the  world  at  large,  remained  in  ignorance  as  to 
the  full  and  true  value  of  “stone-coal”  until  they  were  enlightened  by  the 
published  results  of  Jesse  Fell’s  experiment. 

The  following  paragraphs  will  show  to  the  reader  of  to-day  how,  in  the  year 
1810,  the  four-year-old  borough  of  Wilkes-Barre  is  supposed  to  have  appeared 


FROM  OSCAR  4.  HARVEY’  S FORTHCOMING  “ HiSTORY  OF  WIUES-8  APPE. ' * COPYRIGHTED. 

DAVID  SCOTT. 

Admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Luzerne  County  January  3.  1809;  President  Judge  of  the  Courts  of  Luzerne  County 
18l8-’38;  Burgess  of  Wilkes-Barre,  May,  1S24,  to  May,  1827. 

to  the  eyes  of  a local  scribe  of  sarcastic  proclivities.  These  paragraphs  are  from 
an  alleged  communication  (purporting  to  have  been  written  by  a stranger 
sojourning  in  W ilkes-Barre)  which  was  printed  in  The  Luzerne  Federalist  in 
the  year  mentioned. 

“Came  down  into  the  town;  found  it  regularly  laid  out — a handsome  place — though  too 
many  small  houses  for  beauty.  Streets  terribly  muddy — almost  impossible  to  get  along  I 
wonder  the  inhabitants  don’t  have  a side-walk,  at  least,  so  that  foot-people  may  not  have  their 
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THE  OLD  SINTON  STORE-HOUSE. 


It  stood  for'many  years  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Frank-  WEST  MARKET  STREET  FROM  THE  CORNER  OF  RIVER, 

linaud  Market  Streets,  and  was  demolished  in  1SOO,  in  order  From  a Photograph  taken  in  1S58. 

thattheWyomiug  [NationalJ  Bank  building  might  be  erected. 


WYOMING  NATIONAL  BANK 


PHOENIX  HOTEL,  IN  1850. 


For  many  years  it  was  the  principal  hostelry  in  the  town.  It  steod  on  River  Street,  south  of  Market 

and  was  torn  down  early  in  1865. 


(From  a photograph  taken  in  1868.) 

This  building  was  erected  in  I86.V6H011  the  site  of  the  old  “ Phoenix. 


legs  pulled  out  by  the  roots.  * * * Walked  up  to  the  corner  of  the  place  [Public  Square]. 
Saw  a meeting-house — good  sign,  though  seldom  seen  in  this  county;  a court-house;  an 
academy — I guess — with  one  end  fenced  in;  a jail,  probably,  judgiug  by  the  high  yard  fence. 
[See  page  62.]  Four  public  buildings — religion,  justice,  knowledge  and  iniquity.  Curious 
compound  ! * * * Two  men  rode  up  from  the  river;  one  horse  kicked  up  and  threw’ the 

rider  head  and  heels  in  the  mud.  The  people  all  flocked  around  just  as  they  do  to  see  dogs 
fight.  Made  iuquiry  and  found  the  man  was  a Methodist  minister.  * * * 

“After  breakfast  w’alked  around  town.  At  eleven  o’clock  went  by  the  Academy — steeple  as 
big  as  an  eel-basket.  Saw’  a number  of  great,  tali  boys  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  house, 

gaping  and  stretching  as  if  for  victor}-.  Heard  a man  talk  very  loud  within 

“ 1 With  what  a braying  noise  he  muttered, 

And  thought,  no  doubt,  hell  trembled  as  he  uttered.’ 

“ Returned  to  my  lodgings.  Evening  pleasant;  many  people  came  in,  and  as  they  poured 
dowm  the  whisky  they  drowned  out  the  politics.  If  they  should  drink  less,  talk  less  and  read 
more  wouldn’t  they  understand  the  subject  better?  Went  up  street.  Going  by  the  court-house 
heard  a stamping  like  that  in  a livery  stable  in  fly  time.  Made  inquiry  and  found  there  was  a 
dancing-school  kept  there.’’ 

In  a similar  strain  to  the  foregoing  another  scribe — probably  it  was  the 
same  one — some  five  years  later  (shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war  with  Great 
Britain),  wrote  as  follows  concerning  Wilkes-Barre: 
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“ The  noise  of  the  drum  and  shrill-sounding  fife  has  ceased  in  our  village.  The  girls  and  the 
boys  are  getting  married,  deterred  110  longer  by  fears  of  a militia  draft  or  the  terrors  of  a con- 
scription. The  old  women  are  anxiously  aw-aiting 
fresh  supplies  of  their  former  beverage — bohea — 
and  the  young  ones  are  as  anxiously  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Hollenback’s  w-aggou,  w’hich  is  to 
bring  up  the  new-  calicoes  and  bonnets.  The  grog- 
bruisers  are  keeping  it  up  at  the  taverns.  Our 
market — what  shall  we  say  of  our  market,  or  how 
describe  its  improved  appearance  ! Our  market, 
w’hich  during  the  war  was  honored  only  with  the 
presence  of  dead  dogs  and  cats,  fancifully  and 
attractively  arranged  on  the  hooks  by  the  mis- 
chievous, Ratin-chopping  urchins  of  the  vicinity, 
now  affords  many  good  things  for  the  hungry 
stomach.  We  noticed  on  the  last  market-day, 
with  no  small  emotions  of  pleasure  and  secret 
pride,  the  appearance  on  one  of  the  stalls  of  a very 
fine,  fat,  whole  hen,  being  the  first  within  our 
recollection  which  has  been  brought  to  our  market 
unquartered.  The  novelty  of  the  spectacle,  as 
might  be  naturally  expected,  drew’  a considerable 
concourse  of  people.  It  affords  us  much  satisfac- 
tion to  be  able  to  add  that  the  worthy  proprietor 
met  with  a ready  sale  of  the  hen  to  a company 
of  gentlemen  who  afterwards  raffled  for  her;  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  learn  who  became  the 
fortunate  possessor.  * * * 

“ This  borough  might  be  rendered  very  beauti- 
ful with  very  little  expense  ; but  beauty  is  a con- 
sideration very  little  attended  to.  The  streets  are 
not  shaded  with  trees,  and  the  traveler  walks 
exposed  to  the  burning  sun.  All  the  public  build- 
ings are  in  the  center  of  the  town,  where  there  is  a square,  the  sides  of  which  lie  at  an  angle  of 
450  with  the  streets  ; but  it  is  not  planted  with  trees,  neither  are  the  public  buildings  enclosed 
w’ith  any  palings,  so  that  they  have  a very  naked  appearance,  as  if  they  had  been  placed  there 
because  there  w-as  no  other  place  for  them.  Bank  [now  River]  Street  affords  a fine  prospect  of 
the  river,  and  would  form  a beautiful  walk  for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  town,  but  boys 
of  all  ages  are  permitted  to  bathe  along  the  street  at  all  times  of  the  day.  This  town,  after  a 
rain,  is  the  most  muddy  place  I ever  saw,  and,  although  there  arc  great  quantities  of  gravel 
and  paving-stones  [cobbles]  along  the  river,  yet  the  citizens  seem  perfectly  satisfied  to  wade 
' om  one  year’s  end  to  another.  * * * The  same  kind  of  parsimony  prevails 
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side  of  South  Main  Street,  viewed  from  near  the 
corner  of  Public  Square,  in  185S. 


through  the  mud  fro 
here  as  in  most  of  our  little  towns  in  New’  England 


The  inhabitants  have  done  without  a 
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SOUTH  MAIN  STREET. 


bridge  for  five  years —although  the)’ have  had  a law  for  erecting  one  all  that  time — and  the 
reason  is  simply  because  they  cannot  exactly  agree  upon  the  spot  where  it  shall  stand.  Some 
want  it  at  this  street,  and  some  at  that,  but  all  want  it  opposite  their  own  houses.’ ’ 
[See  page  61,  ante.] 


HOLLENBACK  COAL  EXCHANGE  BUILDING. 
Erected  iu  1SS9. 


The  following  paragraphs,  written  in  the  year  1876  by  a gentleman  who  was 
born  in  Wilkes-Barre  about  1813,  describe  briefly  certain  conditions  and  cus- 
toms which  existed  here  in  1826. 

“The  writer  was  born  iu  a log  house  on  the  Square,  near  the  present  Luzerne  House  [iu 
1906  the  site  of  the  Bennett  Building].  One  of  his  earliest  recollections  was  the  funeral  of 
Capt.  Samuel  Bowman  [see  page  54,  ante],  who  was  gored  to  death  by  a bull  in  June,  1818.  * * * 
The  funeral  was  numerously  attended,  and  the  Free  Masons*  were  out  in  full  array.  There 
were  neither  hearse  nor  carriages,  the  coffin  being  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  stout  men  to  the 
old  burying-ground  [ou  Market  Street,  between  Washington  and  Canal].  * * * All  the 

goods  brought  here  were  hauled  across  the  mountains  in  Conestoga  wagons,  drawn  by  six 
horses.  Some  articles  were  brought  up  the  river  in  arks  and  Durham  boats.  We  had  no 
prepared  coal,  except  that  which  the  boys  used  to  prepare.  Wood  was  used  for  cooking  pur- 
poses, and  coal  only  iu  grates  for  heating.  Houses  were  lighted  with  tallow  dips,  and  lan- 
terns were  made  of  perforated  tin  and  lighted  with  caudles.  There  were  no  pavements. 
Water  was  derived  from  wells  ; but  for  washiug,  rain  water  was  gathered  iu  cisterns  or  hogs- 
heads, and  in  seasons  of  drought  was  brought  from  the  river.  * * * 

“While  the  general  aspect  of  the  river  remains  the  same,  there  is  considerable  change. 
At  the  bend  of  the  river  there  was  then  quite  a heavy  growth  of  timber.  There  was  a sandy 
beach,  much  used  for  seining  fish,  shad  being  very  abundant  iu  the  Susquehanna.  They  were 

• Captain  Bowman  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  Eodge  No.  61,  F.  & A.  M.,  of  this  city. 
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WEST  SIDE  OP  PUBLIC  SQUARE,  IN  1897. 

worth  from  six  and  a-fourth  cents  to  twelve  and  a-half  cents  each.  On  the  bank  near  Major 
Conyngham’s  residence  [south-west  corner  of  River  and  South  Streets]  could  be  seen  the 
lemains  of  a fort.*  Looking  up  River  Street  there  w'ere  two  unsightly  store-houses  on  the 
river  bank— Arndt’s,  iu  front  of  E.  P.  Darling’s,  and  Hollenback’s,  nearly  in  front  of  Mrs. 
Fuller’s.  * * * Where  the  Wyoming  Valley  Hotel  stands  was  a house  occupied  by  Henry 
Young,  a gun-maker,  and  a house  built  by  George  Chahoon.  Two  small  buildings  came 
next,  and  then  the  [George  M.]  Holleuback  building. f Turning  up  Market  Street  there  were 
no  houses  nearer  than  a little  cook-shop,  at  the  corner  of  the  present  Faser’s  Alley.  Then 
came  the  Sinton  mausion  (where  now  stands  ‘‘Commercial  Block”)  and  Sidney  Tracy’s 
house.  At  Siuton’s  corner  [see  page  66,  ci7ite\  Jacob  and  Joseph  Sinton  carried  on  business 
for  many  years.  A field  of  corn  reached  to  Bowman’s  corner,  and  all  the  west  side  of  Public 
Square  was  open.  On  the  east  corner  of  Public  Square  and  South  Main  Street  stood  Joseph 
Slocum’s  blacksmith  shop  ; next  was  Slocum’s  brick  residence  (built  in  1807),  now  ( 1 S 7 6 ) the 
Record  of  the  Times  office  Then  came  the  old  jail  [on  East  Market  Street  near  Washington], 
between  which  and  Canal  Street  there  was  a single  small  house. 

“ Where  Music  Hall  now  standsj  was  an  old  building,  in  ruins  in  1826.  Lewis  Worrell  had 
a pottery  where  now  is  the  Etnley  property.**  The  C.  E.  Wright  house  was  built  by  Isaac  A. 
Chapman  iu  1824. ft  On  the  south-east  corner  of  Union  and  River  Streets  lived  Thomas 

* One  of  the  redoubts  built  by  Sullivan’s  arm  / in  1779. 

t On  its  site  the  present  Holleuback  Coal  Exchange  Buildiug  was  erected  in  1839. 

t At  the  north-east  corner  of  River  and  Market  Streets.  Upou  its  site  the  Hotel  Sterling  was  erected  in  1S97. 

**  Occupied  in  part  at  the  present  time  by  the  residence  of  Francis  A.  Phelps. 

tf  At  what  is  now  Xo.  63  Xorth  River  Street,  where  the  modern  residence  of  Mrs.  Pauline  I.ong  has  stood  for 
some  years. 
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Ingham  ; Mrs.  Gorman  lived  on  Union  Street,  and  the  next — on  the  south  corner  of  Union 
and  Franklin — was  Mrs.  Veriiet,  wife  of  n West  India  merchant.  On  the  north-east  corner  of 
Union  and  Franklin  was  Mrs.  [Peleg]  Tracy’s  boarding-house,  and  on  the  north-west  corner 
was  the  ‘ old  red  house,’  still  standing — but  no  one  seems  to  know  when  or  by  whom  it  was 
built.  * * * St.  Stephen’s  Episcopal  Church  was  erected  in  1S22  or  ’23.  It  had  the  first 

organ  in  these  parts,  presented  by  a Mr.  McCoy,  and  cost  $600.  The  writer  was  there  with  the 
boys  and  heard  the  first  tune,  which  was  ‘ Yankee  Doodle.’  ” 


MUSIC  HALL. 

Erected  in  1870;  demolished  in  1897 


ST.  STEPHEN  S EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 
IN  1850. 


In  1830  Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman  of  Yale  College  wrote  as  follows  relative 
to  Wilkes-Barre  and  Wyoming  Valley,  shortly  after  he  had  made  an  extended 
visit  here: 

“ An  active  and  intelligent  population  fills  the  country.  Their  buildings  and  farms  bear 
witness  to  their  industry  and  skill.  Several  villages  or  clusters  of  houses  give  variety  to  the 
scene,  and  Wilkesbarre,  a regular  and  well-built  borough  having  i,oco  or  1,200  inhabitants,* 
with  churches,  ministers,  academy,  able  teachers  and  schools,  and  with  many  enlightened, 
moral  and  cultivated  people,  furnishes  an  agreeable  resting-place  to  the  traveler.  In  a word, 
splendid  and  beautiful  in  the  scenery  of  its  mountains,  rivers,  fields  and  meadows  ; rich  in  the 
most  productive  agriculture ; possessed  by  the  still  surviving  veterans  and  by  the  descendants 
of  a high-minded  race  of  men  ; full  of  the  most  interesting  historical  associations,  and  of 
scenes  of  warfare,  where  the  precious  blood  of  fathers,  husbands  and  sons  so  often  moistened 
their  own  fields,  the  valley  of  Wyoming  will  always  remain  one  of  the  most  attractive  regions 
to  every  intelligent  and  patriotic  American.” 

Col.  William  L.  Stone,  a well-known  author  and  editor  of  Xew  York,  made 
his  first  visit  to  Wyoming  in  1839,  and  the  next  year  published  his  “Poetry  and 
History  of  Wyoming”  (three  editions  of  which  were  issued  up  to  and  including 
the  year  1831).  The  following  brief  paragraphs  from  this  work  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  impressions  made  upon  its  author  by  his  observations  and  experi- 
ences here. 

' “ Wyoming  is  mentioned  in  almost  every  book  of  American  history  written  since  the  Rev- 
olution, as  the  scene  of  the  massacre  ; but  for  the  most  part  that  is  the  only  occurrence  spoken 
of — the  only  fact  that  has  been  rescued  from  the  rich  mine  of  its  historic  lore.  The  reader  of 
poetry  has  probably  dreamed  of  Wyoming  as  an  Elysian  held,  among  the  groves  of  which  the 
fair  Gertrude  was  wont  to  stray  while  listening  to  the  music  of  the  birds  and  gathering  wild 


* According  to  the  census  of  1830  the  population  of  the  borough  was  tlieu  1,201. 
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flowers  ; and  tlie  superficial  reader  of  everything  has  regarded  it  as  a place  existing  some- 
where, in  which  the  Indians  once  tomahawked  a number  of  people. 

“ The  ‘ Happy  Valley,’  to  which  the  illustrious  author  of  Rassclas  introduces  his  reader  in 
the  opening  of  that  charming  fiction,  was  not  much  more  secluded  from  the  world  than  is  the 
valley  of  Wyoming.  Situated  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  remote  from  the  great  thorough- 
fares of  travel,  either  for  business  or  in  the  idle  chase  of  pleasure,  and  walled  on  every  hand  by 
mountains  lofty  and  wild,  and  over  which  long  and  rugged  roads  must  be  traveled  to  reach  it, 
Wyoming  is  rarely  visited,  except  from  stern  necessity.  And  yet  the  imagination  of  Johnson 
has  not  pictured  so  lovely  a spot  in  the  vale  of  Amhara  as  Wyoming.” 

The  following  concerning  Wyoming  was  written  about  the  year  1845  by  a 
well-known  American  author  of  that  period,  who,  a short  time  previously,  had 
been  a sojourner  in  our  valley. 

“ Broad  flats  of  meadow-land  sweep  greenly  back  from  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, bounded  a mile  or  two  away  by  mountain  ranges,  broken  with  rocky  cliffs  and  great 
forest  trees.  These  hills,  as  you  look  up  and  down  the  stream,  take  a thousand  picturesque 
forms,  sometimes  crowding  towards  the  river  in  rugged  cliffs,  or  consolidated  in  steep 
precipices,  which  cast  their  shadows  half  across  the  valley.  Again  the  mountains  fall  back 
with  a majestic  sweep,  leaving  many  a luxuriant  corn-field  and  breezy  grove  open  to  the 
sight,  while  pretty  farm-houses,  filled  with  prosperous  life,  are  scattered  everywhere  down 
the  valley. 

“ Between  a curve  of  the  river  and  a picturesque  sweep  of  the  mountains  lies  the  town  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  a gem  among  villages , set  in  a haven  of  loveliness.  * * * Thus  Wyoming 
lies  at  this  day,  peacefully  cradled  in  its  wild  mountains,  with  the  Susquehanna  sweeping 
majestically  through  its  green  fields,  its  slopes  clothed  with  orchards  and  heavy  with  grain, 
bounded  by  wild  precipices  and  deep  ravines  in  which  the  great  primeval  forest  trees  are 
still  rooted.” 

The  foregoing  extracts  will  give  the  reader  a pretty  good  idea  as  to  bow  the 
borough  of  Wilkes-Barre  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  outsiders  during  tlie  first  half 
of  its  existence.  As  indicated  by  the  statement  of  Colonel  Stone,  previously 
quoted,  Wilkes-Barre  continued  for  many  years  to  be,  in  some  measure,  an 
isolated  village,  situated  as  it  was  “in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  remote  from 
the  great  thoroughfares  of  travel.” 

The  region  surrounding  it  was  devoted 
largely  to  agriculture,  and  the  surplus 
products  of  the  farms  were  marketed 
principally  at  Wilkes-Barre.  From 
here  they  were  hauled  in  sleds  or  big, 
canvas-topped  wagons  over  the  moun- 
tains to  Easton ; or  else  shipped  in  arks 
down  the  Susquehanna  to  Middletown 
in  Dauphin  County  or  to  Columbia  in- 
Lancaster  County,  whence  they  were  con- 
veyed across  the  country  to  Lancaster 
and  Philadelphia.  Easton  being  the  most 
accessible  town,  however — especially 
after  the  construction  of  the  Easton  and 
Wilkes-Barre  Turnpike  (see  page  G2) 

— was  for  many  years  the  chief  market- 
town  for  the  merchants  of  Wilkes-Barre 
and  the  principal  farmers  of  Wyoming 
Valley.  It  was  not  until  1834  that  the 


(SOU  OSCAR  J.  HARVEY’S  FORTMCSJMitia  "HISTORY  OF  Wll FES-SAPRi.’ ■ COPYR’SHTEO. 

RESIDENCE  OF  COL.  JACOB  J.  DENNIS. 

It  stood  for  many  years  at  the  corner  of  South  Main  Street 
and  Dennis  Alley — the  site  of  the  present  Simon  Long 
Building. 
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RESIDENCE  AND  BANKING-OFFICE  OF 
CHARLES  B.  DRAKE. 

From  a photograph  taken  about  1870.  This  build- 
ing stood  for  "some  thirty  years  on  South  Main 
Street,  at  what  is  now  No.  40. 


Wyoming  Division  of  the  North  Branch  Canal 
was  completed,  by  which  Wilkes-Barre  was  con- 
nected with  the  other  towns  along  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  system  of  canals;  and  it  was  a number  of 
years  later  (1843)  before  the  first  railroad  tapped 
Wilkes-Barre.  Now  eight  railroads  (in  addition 
to  the  Wilkes-Barre  and  Wyoming  Valley  Trac- 
tion Company’s  lines)  convey  passengers  and 
freight  to  and  from  the  town,  the  old  turnpike 
is  scarcely  more  than  a reminder  of  primitive 
times  and  methods,  while  the  canal,  here  and  near 
by — long  ago  abandoned  and  its  ditch  filled  up 
with  earth — is  only  a memory. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  ap- 
proved Way  4,  1871,  the  borough  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  was  incorporated  into  a city.  The  old 
town  had  exceeded  its  limits,  and  the  territory 
— a part  of  the  township  of  Wilkes-Barre- — im- 
mediately adjoining'  it  on  three  sides,  having 
been  built  upon,  contained  a considerable  popula- 
tion. The  bounds  of  the  new  corporation  were 
established  so  as  to  include  this  contiguous  area, 
as  well  as  to  extend  to  the  center  of  the  Susque- 


FFJM  3SCAF  J FlRrt.-S  " -.STQPy  OF  a'ilAES-JSAFR^  COFYF  JHTE5. 

IK  A M.  KIRKENDALL. 

First  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Wilkes- Barr€. 
June,  1871,  to  June,  1874. 


rnwM  J.  HARvfT’ s FORTMCu*  NS  4F  *d.«ES  BAP*{  »•  CORtRUMTED 

CHARLES  PARRISH. 

The  first  President  of  the  City  Council. 
Juue,  1S71,  to  April,  1S74. 
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hanna  River,  and  Wilkes-Barre  entered  upon  a new  career  with  an  area  of  4.14 
square  miles  (exclusive  of  the  river),  divided  into  fifteen  Avards.  (In  1S90  a 
neAV  ward,  the  Sixteenth,  Avas  erected  from  a portion  of  the  Second  Ward,  and 
the  city  now  contains  sixteen  Avards.)  The  legislative  powers  of  the  corporation 
Avere  vested  in  a City  Council,  composed  of  fifteen  members — one  from  each 
Avard — to  be  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  respective  wards.  The  first,  or  charter, 
election  of  officers  for  the  neAV  municipality  Avas  held  June  6,  1871,  and  the  can- 
didates for  the  office  of  Mayor  were  Col.  E.  B.  Harvey  (avIig  had  been  Burgess 
of  the  borough  in  1865-’66)  and  Ira  M.  Kirkendall.  The  latter  Avas  elected  by 
a majority  of  974  Arotes. 

By  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  City  Council,  and  approved  by  the  Mayor 
March  3,  1S92,  certain  boundaries  of  Wilkes-Barre  Avere  changed  and  extended 
so  as  to  embrace  Avithin  the  limits  of  the  city  the  Avliole  bed  and  the  north- 
AA’esterly  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  running  the  entire  length  of  the  city. 
Therefore,  the  total  area  of  the  city  is  noAv  4.858  square  miles  (3,109.12  acres), 
-exclusive  of  .S9G  of  a square  mile 
(573.44  acres)  Avithin  its  limits  cov- 
ered by  the  Avaters  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. In  August,  1S9S,  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  City  Council,  duly  ap- 
proved,  the  terms  of  the  general  laAv 
of  the  CommonAvealth  relating  to 
cities  of  the  “third  class”  Avere  ac- 
cepted by  the  city,  in  lieu  of  the  pro- 
visions and  privileges  in  and  under 
its  original,  special  charter;  and, 
ipso  facto,  and  the  issuing  of  a neAV 
charter  by  Governor  Hastings  Sep- 
tember 22,  1898,  Wilkes-Barre  be- 
came in  all  respects  a full-fledged  city 
of  the  “third  class.”  The  legislative 
authority  is  ncAAT  confided  to  a Select 
Council  and  a Common  Council,  each 
body  being  composed  of  sixteen  mem- 
bers— one  representative  from  each 
of  the  sixteen  Avards  of  the  city. 

In  1870 — one  year  before  Wilkes- 
Barre  Avas  erected  into  a city — the 
borough  had  a population  of  10,174. 

According  to  the  census  of  1S90  the 
city’s  population  Avas  then  37,718, 
and  by  the  census  of  1900  it  Avas 
51,721.  Considering  the  rate  of  in- 
creased during  the  twenty  years  pre- 
ceding 1900,  and  the  conditions  Avhicll  a learned  and  ail  able  man,  an  honored  citizen  of  Wilkes-I 

, & a i brave  soldier  in  the  Civil  War,  and  Governor  of  Pennsylvani 

naA'e  prevailed  here  from  that  year  January,  i879,  to  January,  ts$3. 


M 2SCAS  J ««»£.'•  S FiRTMCOMXG  ‘ 1 «ISTC»T  0*  V«H.«€S ••  Ca»r»uiHU0. 

HRNKY  MA.11TYN  HOYT.  TT-.  D. 

(Born  June  8,  1830;  died  December  1, 1892.) 
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UNITED  STATES  POST  OFFICE. 

South-west  corner  of  Main  and  South  Streets.  Erected  in  lS92-’03. 
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until  now,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  popu- 
lation of  our  city  at  this 
time  is  at  least  60,000. 
But,  elbowing  the  city  on 
all  its  boundaries,  are  bor- 
oughs and  hamlets,  which, 
if  they  should  be  annexed 
to  the  city  (as  many  citi- 
zens have  for  a long  time 
advocated)  by  the  enlarg- 
ing of  its  limits  to  only 
twice  their  present  extent, 
would  increase  very  mate- 
rially the  population  of 
Wilkes-Barre.  Its  area, 
however,  would  still  be  less 
than  that  of  many  a well- 
known,  prosperous  city 
whose  population  is  even 
now  outnumbered  by  that 
of  Wilkes-Barre. 
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THE  NEW  LUZERNE  COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE. 
(In  process  of  erection.) 
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THE  PRESENT  LUZERNE  COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE. 

Its  cornerstoue  was  laid  August  12,  1856. 

According  to  the  12th  United  States  Census  there  were,  in  the  year  1900, 
within  a 9-mile  circle  having  Wilkes-Barre’s  Public  Square  as  its  center, 
two  cities,  twenty-three  boroughs  and  many  hamlets  having  a total  population — 
including  that  of  Wilkes-Barre — of  177, 8S7;  within  a 20-mile  circle  having 
the  same  center  there  were  four  cities,  thirty-six  boroughs  and  numerous  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  having  a total  population — including  Wilkes-Barre — of 
384,886.  At  the  same  time,  within  a 150-mile  circle,  was  a population  of 
11,250,000. 

Upon  a very  careful  and  conservative  calculation  it  is  estimated  that  at  the 
present  time  the  population  within  the  9-mile  circle  is,  in  round  numbers, 
185,000;  within  the  20-mile  circle,  upwards  of  400,000;  within  the  150-mile 
circle,  in  the  neighborhood  of  13,000,000 — being  twice  as  many  people  as 
there  were  throughout  the  whole' .of  the  United  States  -when  Wilkes-Barre 
was  erected  into  a borough.  . 
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WILKES-BARRE  CITY  HALL. 

The  population  of  Luzerne  County  in  1900.  according  to  the  12th  Census, 
was  257,121 — showing  an  increase  of  56,000  in  ten  years,  and  being  about 
one-twenty-fourtli  of  the  population  of  the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
population  of  the  county  is  now  at  least  280,000 — being  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  each  of  the  following  States  and  Territories:  Delaware,  Idaho. 
Montana,  Nevada,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Alaska,  Arizona,  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico. 

In  the  center  of  Public  Square  stands  the  Luzerne  County  Court  House, 
erected  in  1856;  but  a new  and  handsome  Court  House — which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  have  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,000. — is  now  being  erected 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  Piver  Common.  Not  far  from  its  site  stands  the 
Luzerne  County  Prison,  an  expensive  and  substantial  building  of  stone  and 
brick  erected  in  1869.  The  City  Hall,  at  the  north-east,  corner  of  Market  and 
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LUZERNE  COUNTY  PRISON 


Celebration  by  the  colored  residents  of  Wilkes-Barr€  of  the  ratification  of  the  XVth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

North  Side  of  Public  Square,  April  26,  1870. 


Washington  Streets,  is  a tasteful  and  commodious  building  of  brown  stone 
and  brick,  four  and  a-balf  stories  in  height.  Two  other  buildings  which,  in  a 
sense,  may  be  classed  as  “public  buildings” — inasmuch  as  the  public  is  very 
much  interested  in  them,  and  as  they  were  largely  paid  for  by  public  contri- 
butions— are  the  Armory  of  the  9th  Regiment,  X.  G.  P.,  and  Memorial  Hall. 
Both  are  handsome,  substantial  and  commodious  buildings  of  brick  and  brown 
stone;  the  first-mentioned  having  been  erected  in  1887,  and  the  second  in  1S91 
by  the  efforts  of  Conyngham  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  The 
Rational  Government-  completed  in  1904,  at  an  expense  of  $150,000..  at  the 
corner  of  South  Main  and  South  Streets,  a large  and  handsome  building  for 
Post  Office  purposes.  (See  page  76.) 

The  schools  of  Wyoming  Valley  have  for  many  years  been  noted  for  their 
excellence.  (See  page  63,  ante.)  In  Kingston,  one  mile  from  Wilkes-Barre’s 
Public  Square,  is  the  widely-and  well-known  Wyoming  Seminary,  now  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  its  life:  while  in  Wilkes-Barre  we  have  the  Harry  Hillman 
Academy  and  the  Wilkes-Barre  Institute  (formerly  the  Wilkes-Barre  Female 
Institute) — one  a school  for  boys  and  the  other  a school  for  girls.  These  three 
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FWM  OSCA*  J.  HARVEY*  $ FORTHCOMING  “n.STORv  Of  Wi L*l$-B4<Ut . " C0RYT6S7E3. 

The  *'  Wyoming  Artillerists”,  of  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Forty  Fort,  July  3,  iSyS. 

In  their  rear  is  seen  a part  of  the  stockade  which  was  erected  on  the  site  of  old  Forty  Fort  on  the  occasion  ot 
the  commemorative  observance  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Wyoming.  The  gentlemen  seated 
on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  “Artillerists  ” composed  a double-quartet  of  singers,  who  took  part  in  the  musical 
exercises  at  Wyoming  Monument  on  the  day  above  mentioned. 


schools  are  under  first-class  management,  have 
fine  buildings  and  able  teachers,  and  prepare 
many  boys  and  girls  for  entrance  to  the  lead- 
ing colleges  of  the  country.  The  Wilkes- 
Barre  Business- College  is  another  successful 
and  well-patronized  institution  of  learning 
which  has  been  established  here  for  a number 
of  years.  Mallinckrodt  Convent,  St.  Mary’s 
Convent,  and  St.  Mary’s  Parochial  High 
School  are  three  very  flourishing  institutions 
occupying  large  and  handsome  buildings. 
The  two  first  are  for  the  education  of  girls 
and  young  women,  and  are  conducted,  re- 
spectively, by  the  Homan  Catholic  Sisters  of 
Christian  Charity  and  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The 
third  of  this  group  of  schools  is  for  the  educa- 
tion of  boys  and  girls  belonging  to  the  parish  of  St.  Mary’s  Boman  Catholic 
Church. 

The  Public,  or  Common,  Schools  of  Wilkes-Barre  have  for  years  been  noted 
for  their  excellence.  Twenty  well-built  buildings  (some  of  them  handsome 
structures)  are  now  occupied  by  these  schools,  and,  in  managing  and  instruct- 


WILKES-BARRE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 
Erected  on  South  River  Street,  near  South,  in  i853-’54 
torn  down  about  1878. 


WILKES-BARRE  INSTITUTE,  IN  1895. 
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MALLINCKEODT  CONTEXT. 


ST.  MARY'S  CONVENT. 


WYOMING  SEMINARY,  KINGSTON. 


ST.  MARY'S  PAROCHIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
(Now  in  course  of  erection.) 


GRANT  STREET  SCHOOL. 


SOUTH  MAIN  STREET  SCHOOL. 


ing  the  9,000  and  more  scholars  enrolled  therein,  a City  Superintendent,  a 
Supervisor  of  Music,  a Supervisor  of  Drawing,  and  197  teachers  are  employed. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  of  the  educational  institutions  proper  of 
Wilkes-Barre  is  the  Osterhout  Dree  Library  (having  an  endowment  of 
$350,000.),  which,  with  its  well-selected \and  up-to-date  collection  of  books,  num- 
bering about  33,000,  has  been  open  to  the  public  since  January,  1889.  Another 
important  and  attractive  institution  located  here  is  The  Wyoming  Historical  and 
Geological  Society,  founded  in  185S.  With  its  large  and  valuable  reference 


HABKY  HILLMAX  ACADEMY. 
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THE  WYOMING  HISTORICAL  AND  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY’S  BUILDING. 


OSTEP.HOUT  FREE  LIBRARY 


library,  its  interesting  display  of  pictures,  its  extensive  and  rare  exhibits  of 
Indian  relics  and  geological  specimens,  and  its  palaeontological  collections — all 
open  to  the  public,  free,  every  week-day — it  is  surpassed  by  very  few  institutions 
of  a similar  character  in  this  country. 

There  are  sixty-six  separate  Church  organizations,  representing  thirteen 
different  religious  sects  or  denominations,  now  in  active  life  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
and  each  of  these  organizations,  save  four,  owns  its  place  of  worship.  Several 
of  the  church  edifices  are  surpassed  in  size,  beauty  and  cost  by  only  a few 
buildings  of  like  character  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania.  In  fact,  it  is  conceded 
by  those  competent  to  judge,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburg,  there  is  no  town  in  this  State  which  has  so  many  expensive  and 
beautiful  houses  of  worship — including  artistic  stained-glass  windows,  high- 
grade  organs,  and  other  attractive  and  admirable  adornments  and  fittings — as 
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PINK  STREET  SCHOOL, 


Wilkes-Barre.  But,  what  is  more  excellent  and  praiseworthy,  is  the  fact  that  the 
various  religious  organizations  of  the  town  carry  on,  in  absolute  ainity  and  con- 
cord, their  work  for  the  uplifting  of  the  people  of  this  community  to  a higher 
plane  of  morality  and  spirituality.  During  the  course  of  many  years  several  of 
the  Churches  have  enjoyed  the  preaching  and  teaching  of  ministers  of  exceptional 
ability  and  learning;  some  of  them  men  of  national  reputation  in  their  respect- 
ive generations.  One  of  these  was  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Murray,  D.  D.,  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  !S29-’33,  and  another  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arch- 


FIKST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 
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JEWISH  SYNAGOGUE  IN  1850. 
(South  Washington  Street.) 


ibald  Alexander  Hodge,  pastor  of  the  same  Church  from  1861  till  1804.  Dr. 
Pledge  was  Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology  in  Allegheny  Seminary, 
Pennsylvania,  from  1864  till  1877,  and  in  1878  succeeded  his  father,  the 
Pev.  Charles  Hodge,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  the  professorship  of  Systematic  Theology 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  This  position  he  held  until  his  death,  Xo- 
vember  11,  IS 8 6. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  The  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association  are  two  organizations  that  are  well  sustained  in  this  city.  Each  has 
a large  membership  and  each  owns  its  home — that  of  the  former  being  a 
large  and  handsome  building  of  modem  style  and  appointments,  furnished 
with  library,  reading-room,  gymnasium  and  other  facilities  for  mental,  moral 
and  physical  improvement. 


YOUNG  MENS  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  BUILDING. 
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ST.  MARY’S  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

As  it  appeared  before  the  cyclone  of  August,  1S90,  destroyed  the  tower.  The  latter  is  to  be  restored. 


ST.  CLKMKNT’S  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL,  CHURCH.  HT-  NICHOLAS  (GERMAN)  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 


JEWISH  SYNAGOGUE— B’NAI  B’P.ITH. 


WILKES-BARBE  CITY  HOSPITAL  IN  1891 


Wilkes-Barre  City  Hospital,  founded  in  1872,  and  Mercy  Hospital,  founded 
in  189S,  are  two  public  institutions  of  which  the  citizens  of  Wyoming  Valley 
may  well  feel  proud.  Each  is  housed  in  first-class  buildings,  and  possesses  a 
staff  of  skilled  physicians  and  surgeons  (who  give  their  services  without  com- 
pensation) and  a corps  of  competent  nurses.  These  hospitals  receive  small 
annual  appropriations  from  the  Commonwealth,  but  are  chiefly  supported  by 
endowment  funds  and  yearly  contributions  given  by  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity. Hundreds  of  medical  and  surgical  cases  are  cared  for  in  each  hospital 
every  year,  free  of  charge. 

The  Home  for  Eriendless  Children  and  the  .Home  for  Homeless  Women 
are  two  other  splendid  benevolent  establishments  that  have  existed  here,  the  one 
since  1862  and  the  other  since  1892,  doing  much  good.  They,  too,  just  as  the 
hospitals,  are  supported  almost  entirely  by  voluntary  gifts  from  the  public. 
Each  “Home”  owns  its  building,  fully  paid  for. 

The  Boys’  Industrial  Association  is  an  organization  of  working  boys — 
chiefly  newsboys,  bootblacks,  and  boys  employed  at  the  collieries.  This  Associa- 
tion, which  has  been  in  existence  for  fourteen  years,  occupies  a three-story 
brick  building,  erected  by  subscriptions  from  the  public,  on  land  owned  by  the 
city  and  leased  to  the  Association  for  a long  term  of  years.  Various  industrial 


V1LKES-BARKE  CITY  HOSPITAL. 
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HOME  FOR  HOMELESS  'WOMEN. 


MERCY  HOSPITAL 


FIRST  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


HOME  FOR  FRIENDLESS  CHILDREN, 


brandies  of  work  are  carried  on  here,  resulting*  in  much  benefit  to  the  large 
number  of  boys  who  are  members  of  the  Association.  Classes  for  study,  debate, 
singing,  etc.,  are  conducted,  and  entertainments  are  frequently  given  for  the 
improvement  and  pleasure  of  the  boys. 

The  United  Charities  Association  of  A\  ilkes-Barre  is  composed  of  a large 
number  of  philanthropic  people  whose  chief  object  is  to  attend  in  a systematic 
and  effectual  manner  to  the  wants  of  the  deserving  poor  in  this  community.  1 he 
Association  occupies  a three-story  building,  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  public,  and,  through  its  authorized  agents,  accomplishes 
a vast  amount  of  good.  During  the  past  three  years  the  Association  has  annually 
expended  more  than  $5,000.  in  cash,  besides  distributing  thousands  of  garments 
and  large  quantities  of  food,  fuel,  etc. 

The  Central  Poor  District  of  Luzerne  County — within  the  bounds  of  which 
our  citv  is  located — conducts  at  Ketreat,  a few  miles  below  5\  ilkes-Barre,  a 
commodious  and  comfortably  appointed  almshouse,  a large,  productive  farm,  and 
a spacious  hospital  for  the  insane  (erected  only  a few  years  ago)  which  is  re- 
puted to  be  one  of  the  best  constructed,  best  equipped  and  best  managed  insti- 
tutions of  that  character  in  the  country.  The  expenses  of  the  Door  District  arc 
met  bv  public  taxation,  at  a low  annual  rate. 

Two  large,  well-appointed  theaters— the  Xesbitt  and  the  Grand  Opera  House 
— are  occupied  almost  continually  during  amusement  seasons  by  the  best  theat- 
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WYOMING  VALLEY  COUNTRY  CLUB  HOUSE. 


ideal  and  musical  companies  that  travel ; while  vocal  and  instrumental  concerts 
by  professional  and  amateur  singers  and  musicians  of  a high  order  of  merit,  as 
well  as  various  other  public  entertainments,  are  frequently  given  in  the  9tli  Reg- 
iment Armory  and  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Young  Yen's  Christian  Association. 
These  entertainments  are  all  liberally  patronized  by  our  people,  and  Wilkes- 
Barre  is  considered  by  managers  of  “road”  amusement  companies  as  one  of  the 
best  “show”  towns  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Westmoreland  Club  is  a social  organization,  legally  incorporated,  num- 
bering several  hundred  resident  and  non-resident  members.  The  large  house 
which  it  owns  and  occupies  was  especially  built  for  it,  and  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  up-to-date  club-houses  (^particularly  in  furnishings 
and  fittings)  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Wyoming  Valley  Country  Club  owns  a very  attractive  club-house,  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  grounds,  in  a picturesque  and  charming  locality  a few 
miles  south  of  Wilkes-Barre,  on  one  of  the  lines  of  the  W-B.  and  W.  V.  Traction 
Company.  This  is  a flourishing  club  of  large  membership- — men  and  women. 

The  Commercial  Club,  Franklin  Club,  Press  Club,  and  a number  of  others 
similar  in  character  are  popular  and  successful,  and  some  of  them  occupv  verv 


FRANKT.IX  CLUB  HOUSE. 


comfortable  quarters — the  home  of  the  Franklin,  in  particular,  being  a hand- 
some building. 


Yearly  every  secret  fraternity,  beneficial  organization  and  patriotic  society 
*d  any  standing  in  this  country  is  represented  by  a lodge  or  branch  in  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Each  of  these  appears  to  flourish,  but  in  particular  the  lodges  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Order  of  Elks  and  tiro  Knights  of  Col- 
umbus and  the  various  bodies  having  a connection  with  Free  Masonry.  Lodges 
of  Free  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows  have  existed  here  for  many  years,  and  their 
present  memberships  are  large  and  influential. 
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OOOD  WILL  FIRE-COMPANY.  NO.  % AN1)  DRUM  COM'S,  OF  THE  WILKES -HARM  FIRE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FORTY  YEARS  AOO. 

Fust  Side  of  Public  Square,  Firemen’s  Day,  June  4,  1866. 


The  Fire  Department  of  Wilkes-Barre,  one  of  the  most  important  depart- 
ments of  the  municipality,  is  the  pride  of  our  people,  and  is  reputed  to  be  one 
of  the  best  equipped  and  most  efficient  possessed  by  any  town  of  equal  size  in 
the  country.  Compared  with  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  “town  pump”  of 
early  days,  the  “bucket  brigade'’  of  eighty  years  ago,  and  the  small  hand-engines 
manned  by  red-sliirted  volunteer  firemen  of  a later  period,  the  appliances  and 
methods  used  for  fighting  fires  in  these  twentieth  century  days  seem  to  be  almost 
superhuman.  The  appropriation  made  by  the  City  Government  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Fire  Department  during  the  fiscal  year  1905-’0G  amounted  to 
$44,871.50;  and  for  the  current  year  it  is  $4G,19G.50. 

Wilkes-Barre,  as  well  as  Wyoming  Valley,  is  now  bountifully  supplied  with 
good  water,  collected  into  capacious  reservoirs  from  various  mountain  streams 
outside  the  valley,  by  the  Spring  Brook  Water  Supply  Company,  capitalized  at 
$5,000,000. 

According  to  a report  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Board  of  Revision  and  Appeals 
recently  made  to  the  Councils,  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate,  salaries, 
etc.,  in  the  city  for  the  current  year  is  $3S,404,0G9.  The  estimates  and  appro- 
priations for  operating  the  various  departments  of  the  city  (except  the  public 
schools)  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  beginning  in  April,  190G,  amount  to 
$383,251.18.  Of  this  amount  $218, 903. IS  will  be  raised  by  general  taxation; 
$55,200.  will  be  received  from  liquor  licenses,  and  the  balance  of  the  needed  in- 
come will  be  derived  from  various  sources. 


PUBLIC  SQUARE.  VIEWED  FROM  THE  WEST  SIDE. 
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ENGINE  HOUSE  NO.  J,  WILKES-BARRE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 


ENGINE  HOUSE  NO.  5. 


WIl.KES-BARRE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 


^Industrial  X^llkes»^arre« 

(Tompilt^  by 

George  TA.  Tcdwards. 


“ In  every  rank,  or  great,  or  small, 
'Tis  industry  supports  us  all.” 


ii.kes-Barre  in  this  year  of  grace,  1906,  is  celebrating  with  much 
enthusiasm  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  creation  as  a munic- 
ipality, but  its  establishment  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  as 
a town  dates  farther  back  to  the  year  1769.  The  general  history 
of  this,  the  oldest  town  of  north-eastern  Pennsylvania,  is  one 
of  romantic  interest.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  the 
history  of  Wyoming  \ alley  abounds  with  scenes  and  tales  inci- 
dent to  most  trading  posts  and  pioneer  settlements  of  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century.  The  beautiful  vale  of  Wyoming  has  furnished  the  theme 
as  well  as  the  field  of  action  for  many  a romaneist  since  Campbell,  the  Scotch 
writer,  penned  his  charming  descriptive  poem,  “Gertrude  of  Wyoming.” 
W ilkes-Barre,  with  all  its  beautiful  surroundings,  would  scarcely  have 
reached  its  present  prominence  in  the  industrial  world  but  for  the  fact  of  the 
discovery  of  coal — anthracite — in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century. 


0isrmm*g  af  dual. 


The  fact  that  Wilkes-Barre  is  un- 
questionably the  birth-place  of  anthra- 
cite coal  mining  gives  it  a unique  place 
in  the  history  of  coal  mining  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  here  the  dis- 
covery was  made  that  there  existed  on 
this  continent  such  a mineral  as  anthra- 
cite— or  stone  coal,  as  it  was  first  called.  It  was  here  that  the 
“black  stone”  was  hewn  from  the  mountain  side  from  the  outcrop- 
ping, and  was  used  in  blacksmith  shops  in  this  neighborhood  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  before  its  existence  was  known  in  any  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania outside  the  Wyoming  Valley.  Here  anthracite  was  first  used  as  a 
fuel  for  domestic  purposes.  The  story  is  told  that  Judge  Jesse  Pell,  in  con- 
junction with  his  nephew,  Edward  Fell,  set  up  an  iron  grate,  which  he  had  in- 
vented, in  a fireplace  in  his  house,  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Xorth- 
' ampton  Streets,  February  lltli,  ISOS,  and  made  the  successful  experiment  of 
burning  anthracite  coal  thereon,  and  found  it  to  answer  the  purpose  of  fuel, 
making  a clearer  and  better  lire  at  less  cost  than  burning  wood  in  the  common 
way.  That  grate  is  still  in  existence.  Within  the  present  limits  of  AVilkes- 
Barre  lay  some  of  the  coal  lands  owned  by  one  of  the  first  companies  ever  or- 
ganized in  this  country  to  mine  and  ship  anthracite.  It  is  worth  noting  lien* 
that  in  1800,  five  years  before  the  first  practical  use  of  anthracite  was  demon- 
strated, a poem  entitled  the*  “Foresters,”  was  published.  This  descriptive 
poem  was  written  by  Alexander  Wilson,  the  eminent  ornithologist,  after  he  had 
made  a journey  on  foot  from  Philadelphia  to  Niagara  Falls,  in  1803.  IT  is 
first  glimpse — from  Prospect  Rock — of  Wilkes-Barre  and  our  historic  vale  is 
described  in  these  words : 
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“And  now  WYOALI  opened  on  onr  view. 

And,  far  beyond,  the  Allegheny  bine 
Immensely  stretched,  upon  the  plain  below 
The  painted  roofs  with  gaudy  colors  glow, 

And  Susquehanna’s  glittering  stream  is  seen 
Winding  its  stately  pomp,  through  valleys  green. 

“Hail  charming  river ! pure  transparent  flood ! 

Unstained  by  noxious  swamps  or  choking  mud. 

~ * «*#*#*-**#'* 

'“Thy  pine-brown'd  cliff,  thy  deep  romantic  vales. 

Where  wolves  now  wander,  and  the  panther  wails. 

In  future  times  (nor  distant  far  the  day) 

Shall  glow  with  crowded  towns  and  villas  gay.” 

The  propliecv  contained  in  the  last  two  lines  has  been  literally  fulfilled, 
demonstrating  that  W ilson  possessed  to  a large  degree  the  Scottish  sense  of 
“second  sight.” 
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Industrial  Wilkes-Barre  may  be  said  to  have  begun  when  Judge  Fell  made 
his  famous  experiment  of  burning  anthracite  coal,  February  11,  1808,  and 
from  that  date  on — slowly  at  the  start  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  but 
nevertheless  with  a steady  upward  trend— the  industrial  growth  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  has  been  sure  and  substantial.  Conservatism  and  not  speculation  has 
guided  its  people.  Avoiding  all  the  methods  that  now  characterize  western 
development,  fictitious  booms  and  exaggerated  advertising,  the  people  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  have,  by  sheer  industry,  and  close  attention  to  the  work  that  lay  before 
them,  built  up  a city  of  which,  to-day,  they  may  well  be  proud.  Possibly 
many  opportunities  have  been  lost  through  ultra’ conservatism,  but  it  is  worth 
recording  that  the  city,  ever  since  its  incorporation  on  the  seventeenth  of  March, 
1806,  has  never  once  stood  still  or  engaged  in  marking  time,  but  has  continued 
to  march  forward  until  now  the  pace  is  rapidly  accelerating  so  that  the  citizens 
of  to-day  are  inspired  to  believe  that  the  dawn  of  a new  and  a Greater  Wilkes- 
Barre  is  at  hand. 

Sxtranrhinarg  (£rmutb. 

The  amount  of  anthracite  mined  in  the  Wyoming  coal  field  from  1808  to 
1859  was  10,593,376  tons;  while  from  1S60  to  1865  inclusive  9,209,768  tons 
were  shipped  to  market.  In  the  year  1903  the  total  reached  20,572,539  tons 
and  last  year,  1905,  the  tonnage  amounted  to  over  21,405,579  tons,  with  about 
47,500  men  employed,  as  set  forth  in  the  reports  of  the  following  districts: 


Tons. 

Fourth  district 5,407,571 

Sixth  district 4,321,298 

Seventh  district 5,445,992 

Ninth  district 6,230,718 


This  is  a remarkable  showing,  as  it  exceeds  the  phenomenal  output  of  1903, 
the  year  after  the  great  strike. 

Although  the  mining  of  coal  has  been  going  on  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  for 
upwards  of  one  hundred  years,  and  the  output  has  amounted  to  scores  of  mil- 
lions of  tons,  there  are  still  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the  valley  wholly 
underlaid  with  numerous  strata,  or  veins,  of  anthracite  from  which  not  a pound 
of  the  mineral  has  been  taken,  thus  insuring  prosperity  for  the  city  for  many 
years  to  come.  Besides  all  this  there  are  scattered  throughout  the  valley  scores  of 
culm  banks,  many  of  them  veritable  hills — which  have  grown  up  from  steady  ac- 
cretions of  condemned  coal,  coal  screenings  and  coal  dust  or  dirt,  as  well  as  of 
the  finest  of  coal  thrown  aside  in  the  early  years  of  mining  operations.  From 
this  culm,  by  mechanical  processes,  thousands  of  tons  of  good  marketable  fuel 
are  now  being  daily  produced,  thus  utilizing  what  for  a generation  were  looked 
upon  as  unsightly,  useless  and  valueless  piles  of  mine-refuse. 

The  early  workings  of  the  mines  were  naturally  crude  and  wasteful  because 
the  pioneers  of  the  coal  industry  little  dreamed  of  selling  what  is  known  to-day 
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as  the  smallest  size  of  coal.  Buckwheat,  Xo.  2,  slightly  larger  than 
actual  dust.  Only  the  broken  coal — that  is  the  lump  coal— was  first  sold,  but 
step  by  step  coal  crushing  and  coal  screening  was  introduced,  the  coal  breakers 
growing  slowly  from  the  one-story  frame  structures  to  the  modern  mammoth 
breakers  now  towering  skyward. 

The  anthracite  was  first  dug  out  of  the  mountain  sides  by  means  of  drifts 
or  levels,  loaded  into  rude  cars  and  afterwards  dumped  on  to  platforms,  and 
thence  was  shipped  in  boats  or  wagons.  There  was  no  tipple  or  screen  used, 
as  only  one  size  of  coal — the  lump — was  sold,  the  smaller  coal  being  left  behind 
in  the  mine.  Later  on  as  coal  rose  in  value  owing  to  the  increased  demand, 
the  smaller  sizes  were  broken  by  hand  with  a hammer  and  dropped  into  primi- 
tive cast  iron  screens.  After  a while  the  first  breaker  with  a new  method  of 
screening  was  introduced,  about  the  time  of  the  war  in  the  sixties,  and  from 
it  sprung  the  present  ingenious  methods  for  crushing,  cleaning  and  separating 
coal,  thereby  utilizing  nearly  every  pound  of  coal  passing  through  the  rolls.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  more  interesting  sight  for  visitors  to  this  section  than  to  pass 
through  one  of  these  gigantic  breakers  now  dotting  the  surface  of  the  Wyoming 
Valley  and  witnessing  the  process  in  vogue. 

Anthraritr  as  a (Hhrap  3Furl. 

Those  who  have  given  the  subject  attention  can  have  no  conception  of  how 
large  a figure  fuel  cuts  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  where  steam  power  is  used 
or  furnace  work  requisite.  While  it  is  true  bituminous  coal  can  he  had  at  lower 
figures  than  anthracite,  the  consumption  per  horse  power  is  much  greater  when 
the  expenses  for  extra  stokage,  cartage,  etc.,  are  considered. 

If  the  figures  of  the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  correct,  SOc  buck- 
wheat coal,  combined  with  the  Producer  Gas  System,  is  cheaper  than  water 
power.  From  the  report  of  the  Chamber  for  18S9  the  following  extract  is 
made:  “It  appeared  that  great  mills  in  Lowell,  Lawrence  and  many  of  the 

New  England  cities  used,  say  3,000  horse  power,  costing  about  $35,000  per 
year,  while  the  same  power  here  would  cost  $105,000.'"  In  Wilkes-Barre  the 
fuel  for  3,000  horse  power  would  cost  $16,080,  or  with  Producer  Gas,  $8,040. 
There  is  no  room,  in  the  face,  of  all  these  facts  and  figures,  for  disputing  the 
position  we  take,  that  we  have  the  cheapest  fuel  in  the  world  (without  reference 
to  our  culm)  and  that,  with  the  practically  inexhaustible  supply  thereof,  with 
our  six  great  transportation  lines,  our  nominal  city  taxes  and  the  beauty 
of  our  surroundings,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  we  have  the  best,  place  for 
manufactures  in  America. 

(Hr»al*B  STrot  Umim. 

A well  known  citizen,  writing  of  the  city  in  the  forties,  has  this  to  say  of  the 
early  development  of  the  coal  business : 

“And  about  this  time  a small  frame  foundry  was  located  on  Xorth  Main 
Street,  and  owned  by  Jonathan  Moore,  who  made  ploughs  mostly.  He  sold  out 
to  the  firm  of  Baird  & McCullough. 
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“The  coal  business  ay  as  beginning  to  pick  up,  the  price  was  one  dollar  per 
ton  and  a breaker  was  being  erected  about  the  site  of  Lee’s  planing  mill,  a little 
beyond.  It  was  all  a swampy  place  and  the  canal  and  basins  took  up  all  that 
space  running  beyond  the  present  railroads.  The  boats  running  between  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  Baltimore  were  all  loaded  there  and  the  shipping  superintended  by 
Alex.  Gray. 

u About  this  time,  1852,  David  Levi,  of  Plymouth,  was  doing  a large  coal 
shipping  business  by  boats.  I built  for  him  the  first  coal  chutes  at  the  mines, 
and  we  supplied  all  the  iron  grating,  etc.,  from  the  Baird  McCullough  foundry, 
at  which  I was  then  employed.” 

i£arlt|  thauMrap. 

For  several  decades  Wilkes-Barre  was  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  it  lay 
within  the  bosom  of  high  hills  and  its  only  access  to  the  markets  was  by  means 
of  arks  sailing  down  the  river  to  Dauphin  County,  or  by  narrow  roads  over 
the  tops  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  The  Easton  and  Wilkes-Barre  Turn- 
pike— built  in  the  years  between  1802-08 — was  the  first  available  road  to 
Easton,  which  was  for  many  years  the  chief  market  town  for  the  merchants 
and  farmers  of  the  Wyoming  Valley.  This  road  starts  from  the  river  bank 
at  the  foot  of  Northampton  Street  and  runs  right  through  to  Easton  and  for 
years  it  was  popularly  known  as  the  longest  “street”  in  the  Commonwealth. 

(The  North  Uranrh  (fattal. 

The  first  important  opportunity  for  shipping  mine  product  came  with  the 
advent  of  the  North  Branch  (’anal  in  I8d4,  by  means  of  which  Wilkes-Barre 
was  connected  with  other  towns  along  the  Pennsylvania  System  of  Canals. 
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The  canal  entered  the  city  limits  from  the  north  hy  means  of  a lock  and  basin 
at  Mill  Creek,  "where  coal  was  loaded,  and  the  first  city  basin  was  located  near 
where  the  new  Court  House  is  now  being  erected  and  passed  along  the  route  of 
the  present  Laurel  Line  to  Canal  Street.  Near  Washington  and  (’anal  Streets 
was  another  basin  and  the  Bennett  warehouse;  next  came  a basin  and  a ware- 
house owned  by  George  Hollenback  at  East  Market  Street;  then  there  came  a 
timber  basin  and  lower  down  Parrish's  warehouse  and  basin  near  South  Street. 
The  canal  is  now  filled  in  and  along  the  line  of  the  old  bed  there  is  a large 
sewer  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

The  canal  system  rendered  a fairly  good  service  for  about  twenty-live  years, 
but  the  construction  of  the  first  railroad  in  IS  To  soon  rendered  the  old  system 
obsolete  and  it  was  finally  abandoned  when  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  bought, 
up  the  state  rights.  It  is  now  only  a memory. 

The  first  railroad  started  from  a point  located  near  W.  L.  Conyngham's 
home,  facing  the  river  common,  running  thence  to  Ashley — the  cars  being  drawn 
by  horses — connecting  with  the  Ashley  planes,  from  the  top  of  which  locomotives 
took  the  cars  to  White  Haven.  Passengers,  freight  and  mails  were  intermixed 
and  the  journey  was  both  tedious  and  dangerous. 

It  was  not  until  1SG0-7  that  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  and  Central  R.  R.  of 
New  Jersey  made  their  appearance  and  the  old  road  to  Ashley  was  quickly  dis- 
pensed with.  It  was  in  1S5G  that  the  Bloomslmrg  branch  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  Western  was  completed,  connecting  this  section  of  the  world 
with  the  Pennsylvania  road  at  Northumberland.  These  facilities  quickly 
added  to  the  importance  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  from  that  time  on  her  growth 
has  had  one  unbroken,  steady  success.  Now  nine  railroads  connect  with  the 
city,  conveying  passengers  and  exchanging  freight — -four  of  them  trunk  lines. 
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iHanufarturing  HstabUslpuntts. 


In  1900,  as  shown  by  the  Twelfth  Census,  there  were  in  Wilkes-Barre  438 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  with  $10,501,537  of  invested  capital 
— considerably  added  to  during  the  last  six  years — over  6,000  wage  earners  be- 
ing the  average  employed  in  these  industries,  and  the  value  of  the  yearly  pro- 
ducts thereof  amounting  to  over  $11,000,000. 

Among  the  133  cities  and  boroughs  of  the  state  in  1900  Wilkes-Barre 
ranked  sixteenth  with  respect  to  capital  invested  in  mechanical  indus- 
tries, and  twentieth  with  respect  to  the  value  of  the  products  of  those 
industries.  For  the  years  intervening  between  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
censuses,  Wilkes-Barre  showed  an  increase  of  62.2  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
its  industrial  establishments — only  four  towns  in  the  State  surpassing  this  per- 
centage; while  in  the  amount  of  its  capital  invested  it  showed  an  increase  of 
S7.6  per  cent. — this  percentage  being  exceeded  by  only  eight  other  towns  in 
the  State. 

The  citizens  can  justly  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  many  of  Wilkes- 
Barre’s  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  are  of  considerable  import- 
ance and  some  of  them  are  among  the  largest  of  their  hind  in  the  country . 
Many  of  these  establishments  were  begun  in  a small  way  and  have  been  en- 
larged and  built  up  in  a gradual  and,  to  the  bulk  of  the  citizens,  in  an  almost 
imperceptible  way. 

This  story  of  Wilkes-Barre’s  industrial  growth  is  not  intended  to  be  a history 
of  all  the  various  plants  in  the  city  and  we  have  only  space  to  refer  to  a few 
of  the  most  important. 

3Ftrst  fflanufarturing  Plant. 

One  of  the  first  attempts  at  manufacturing  merchant  iron,  etc.,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  mines,  was  started  near  the  present  Stanton  breaker.  It  was 
a rolling  mill  for  puddling  and  making  bar  iron  during  the  early  forties.  It 
was  a very  creditable  effort  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  ore  was  not  found  in  pay- 
ing quantities,  and  the  absence  of  lime  stone,  together  with  the  difficulties  at- 
tending transportation,  the  works  were  removed  to  Danville  and  have  since  de- 
veloped into  an  important  industry.  The  name  of  Rolling  Mill  still  attaches 
to  the  localitv  where  the  works  were  situated,  for  it  is  now  known  as  “Rolling 

Mill  Hill.” 

Taxing  & Marshall. 

J.  R.  Perry,  the  pioneer  manufacturer  of  pianos,  in  writing  his  reminis- 
censes  for  the  Times,  has  this  to  say  of  industries  in  Wilkes-Barre  fifty  years 
ago: 

“As  to  manufactures  they  were  very  limited.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Public 
Square  was  a large  foundry  and  machine  shops  owned  and  operated  by  Mr. 
Tailing,  and,  of  course,  all  the  buildings  around  the  Square  were  old-fashioned 
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frames.  Mr.  Laning  soon  after  built  the  large  and  commodious  shops  on  Canal 
Street  and  they  were  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of  Laning  & Marshall. 
What  was  peculiar  about  that  copartnership  was  that  it  was  formed  with  the 
express  purpose  of  building  steam  canal  packet  boats  to  ply  upon  the  Xorth 
Branch  Canal,  then  under  construction,  to  the  State  of  Xew  York. 

* “I  saw  the  plans  made,  and  had  them  explained  by  Mr.  Marshall  himself, 
but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  engineers  did  careless  work  on  the  canal,  so  that  on 
some  of  the  levels  the  water  was  supposed  to  run  up  hill,  and  when  the  water 
persisted  as  usual,  in  running  down  hill,  and,  also,  from  the  fact  that  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  had  sold  some  of  the  State  canals,  the  whole  enterprise  was  a 
failure  and  was  abandoned.  Mr.  Chas.  Parrish  then  purchased  it  for  himself 
and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co.,  which  was  later  constructed,  and  located 
its  lines  upon  the  towing  path,  as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  located  upon 
the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  lines  of  canal.  When  the  Laning  foundry  was 
removed  to  Canal  Street  B.  F.  Wells  constructed  a packet  boat  or  two  in  the 
old  foundry,  and  when  completed  he  hauled  them  from  the  place  up  -Main 
Street  to  the  Hillard  block  and  slid  them  into  the  canal,  and  as  the  hotel  was 
being  torn  down  to  rebuild  the  Luzerne  House,  he  went  to  boating  between 
Pittston  and  Xorthumberland.” 

Rulran  3Jrmt  Ifinrks. 

In  1849,  a few  years  after  the  railroad  to  Ashley  was  completed,  there 
was  started  in  South  Wilkes-Barre,  by  Richard  Jones,  a modest  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  engines  and  mining  machinery,  and  was  conducted  by  him  un- 
til 1867,  when  it  was  organized  and  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Vul- 
can Iron  Works.  This  plant  is  now  one  of  the  city’s  foremost  industries  and 
employs  nearly  1,000  men.  Mining  machinery  for  all  parts  of  the  world  has 
been  its  specialty,  boilers,  light  locomotives  and  its  latest  addition  has  been  to 
engage  in  the  manufacture  of  the  larger  kind  of  locomotives. 


VULCAN  IRON  WORKS. 
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Iii  1887  the  Vulcan  Works  leased  and  lias  since  bought  and  greatly  im- 
proved the  plant  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  Mfg.  Co.,  on  llazle  street,  and  the 
plant  of  the  Pittston  Engine  and  Machine  Co.,  of  West  Pittston.  In  1804  the 
plant  of  Carter  and  Allen,  at  Tamaqua,  was  purchased.  The  Vulcan  Iron 
Works  now  own  four  distinct  and  separate  plants.  In  April,  1000,  an  important 
addition  to  the  Wilkes-Barre  plant  was  ordered  and  it  is  expected  that  ‘>00  more 
men  will  soon  he  employed. 

iftamtfarlitrutg  (Umitpmup 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  century  Erskine  Hazard  established  at  the  Falls 
of  Schuylkill  the  first  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  wire  in  the  United 
States.  In  1S4S  his  son,  Fisher  Hazard,  established  at  Mauch  Chunk  a fac- 
tory for  the  making  of  wire  rope. 

The  Hazard  Manufacturing  Company  was  operated  bv  the  original  owner 
until  1S6S  when,  largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  late  Charles  Par- 
rish, the  plant  was  purchased  by  a stock  company  and  removed  from  Maueh 
Chunk  to  Wilkes-Barre,  where  the  concern  was  re-organized  under  the  name 
of  Hazard  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  Company  began  its  operations  in  a small  way  in  two  brick  buildings 
near  the  corner  of  Fell  and  Boss  Streets.  To-day  it  is  the  second  largest  es- 
tablishment of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  works  now  cover  live  acres 
of  ground  and  employ  about  700  people.  The  products  are  bare  and  insulated 
copper  wire  of  all  descriptions,  iron  and  steel  wire  rope,  galvanized  and  other- 
wise, for  mines,  cables,  railways,  elevators,  ferries,  ships’  rigging,  etc. 

The  capital  stock  is  about  $1,000,000,  with  an  annual  output  of  $1  ,’>00,000, 
and  is  steadily  increasing,  finding  markets  all  over  the  globe.  It  has  about 
thirty-five  branch  offices  and  agencies  throughout  the  United  States  and  has 
representatives  all  over  the  industrial  world.  Its  plant  is  one  of  the  sights  of 
the  city,  consisting  of  a number  of  buildings,  some  of  them  four  stories  high, 
and  substantially  built  of  brick.  W.  L.  Conyngham  is  the  President  and  d.  C. 
Bridgman  the  General  Manager. 

Ax  If  Works. 

Among  the  largest  concerns  in  the  world  located  in  A ilkes-Barre  is  that  of 
the  Sheldon  Axle  Company.  This  concern  is  engaged  exclusively  in  the 
manufacture  of  carriage  and  wagon  axles  and  springs.  This  industry  was  first 
organized  by  Charles  L.  Sheldon  in  Auburn,  in  1S05,  but  in  18si>  the  busi- 
ness was  removed  to  Wilkes-Barre  and  re-organized  under  the  corporate  title 
of  the  Sheldon  Axle  Company.  When  working  at  its  full  capacity  it  employs 
700  men  and  turns  out  2,000  axles  a day.  It  has  a wagon  spring  annex  of 
the  most  modern  construction  and  equipment.  The  plant  covers  more  than 
fourteen  acres  of  ground.  - 
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WORKS  OP  THE  HAZARD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 


(The  Harr  Hhtfcitstrg. 

Wii.kes-Bajire  Lace  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  production  of  Nottingham  lace  curtains  is  now  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries  of  the  United  States,  and  Wilkes-Barre  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  center  for  this  industry.  The  first  regular  organized  company  for  the 
manufacture  of  Nottingham  curtains  was  incorporated  on  April  1,  1885, 
as  the  Wilkes-Barre  Lace  Manufacturing  Company.  Its  plant  is  located 
on  Courtright  Avenue  and  Darling  Street  and  like  others  of  the  city’s  substan- 
tial industries,  was  begun  in  a modest  way,  with  but  two  machines.  'Now  it 
has  a weaving  hall  with  sixty-two  machines  installed.  It  is  the  only  lace 
curtain  plant  in  the  world  completely  equipped  to  transform  through  a con- 
tinuous process  the  raw  cotton  into  a perfected  curtain  ready  for  use.  The 
plant  covers  nine  acres  of  ground  and  the  company  has  recently  purchased  an 
adjoining  tract  for  the  erection  of  additional  buildings.  The  immensity  of  the 
enterprise  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  produces  55,000  pairs  of  lace 
curtains  every  week.  The  products  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Lace  Manufacturing 
Co.  being  low  in  price  and  of  undisputed  quality,  have  placed  within  reach  of 


WORKS  OF  THE  WILKES-BARRE  LACE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 


the  lowliest,  a useful  and  highly  ornamental  commodity,  which  by  its  very 
presence  tends  to  bring  cheerfulness,  “and  a sense  of  home  comfort,  well  or- 
dered,” wherever  it  enters. 

As  many  of  the  operatives  live  at  a distance,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
bring  their  luncheons  with  them.  In  order  to  provide  a comfortable  and 
cleanly  place  for  those  so  situated,  an  innovation  will  be  introduced  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  storehouse  in  the  shape  of  a large  dining  hall  supplied 
with  tables  and  chairs,  and  having  equipments  for  warming  food,  comforts, 
etc.  This  will  be  presided  over  by  a matron,  and  will  be  open  to  the  female 
employees  of  the  company  at  the  noon  hour. 

During  the  past  year,  the  corporation  has  paid  out  in  the  City  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  in  wages  alone,  the  sum  of  ..$450,000.00,  having  an  average  weekly  pay- 
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THE  CROCKER  GROCERY  CO.  BUILDING.  THE  GLOBE  DRY  GOODS  STORE. 


roll  of  $9,000.00.  The  average  number  of  operatives  employed  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  and  upon  the  Company’s  grounds  is  about  1 ,100,  of  which 
about  two-thirds  are  females.  The  present  day  sees  the  entire  plant  raised  to  a 
state  of  up-to-date  perfection  which  is  unexcelled  in  the  system  of  processes, 
and  in  the  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  its  operatives,  by  any  textile  industry 
in  the  country. 

Wyoming  Valley  Lace  Co. 

The  Wyoming  Valley  Lace  Company  is  another  firm  established  for  the 
manufacture  of  Nottingham  lace  curtains  and  since  its  inception  in  1891,  has 
made  steady  growth,  having  made  two  large  additions  to  its  plant,  located  on 
Union  Street,  in  189S  and  1899,  and  now  employs  about  600  operatives.  This 
plant  has  lately  been  absorbed  by  the  Columbia  Shade  Cloth  Co. 

Doran  Lace  Mill. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1905  a company  was  formed  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
high  grade  of  lace  curtains  under  the  firm  name  of  The  Doran  Lace  Manufac- 
turing Company,  with  Ambrose  West  as  president.  The  factory  is  located  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Charter  House  on  Hazle  Street,  and  when  running  at  its  full 
capacity  employs  about  200  hands.  The  class  of  curtains  made  includes  Irish 
Point,  Renaissance,  Cluny,  hand  embroideries,  etc. 

; 

Ahhrr-lbadunr  HJnrks. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  by  the  help  of  local  capital, 
two  new  industries  of  great  promise  have  recently  been  added  to  the  valley’s 
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THE  ADDER-MACHINE  WORKS. 

numerous  plants.  One  is  the  Adder-Machine  Works,  located  at  Kingston. 
Its  main  building  is  250  feet  by  SO  feet,  with  an  L 80  feet  by  50  feet,  and  it  is 
expected  to  employ  500  hands  when  in  full  swing.  The  other  plant  is  the 
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fflathrunu  fHntnr-(far  HUirks, 

situated  at  Forty  Fort,  about  2 miles  from  the  Court  House.  Its  total  capi- 
talization is  $1,100,000,  and  it  will  be  one  of  the  foremost  motor-car  works  in 
the  United  States.  Already  its  first  plant  is  extensive.  The  main  building 
is  GOOxSO  feet,  its  blacksmith  shop  60xS0  feet,  and  the  boiler  room  30x60  feet. 
They  are  all  concrete  buildings,  and  fitted  with  the  most  modern  machinery. 
Many  hundred  men  will  be  employed  and  already  its  output  has  been  sold  for 
ten  years. 

iHusliu’  llnhmurar. 

Another  industry  that  began  modestly  and  is  now  one  of  the  city’s  thriving 
concerns,  is  that  of  Galland  Brothers.  They  started  in  1881  in  a building  be- 
longing to  A.  S.  On*  on  East  Market  Street.  In  1886  they  moved  to^  their 
present  location  on  the  corner  of  South  and  Washington  streets.  In  1897  they 
made  a four-story  addition  to  their  plant,  making  a covered  floor  space  of 
49,000  square  feet  and  employing  six  hundred  people,  mostly  women.  Over 
seven  thousand  garments  are  made  daily  and  their  market  covers  the  whole 
United  States. 

Hfymning  (futlmjl  dm. 

This  industry,  situated  on  Horton  and  Warren  Streets,  was  established  in 
1888  and  has  gradually  developed  until  it  has  more  than  quadrupled  its  original 
capacity,  and  now  employs  about  200  people.  Its  pioduct,  table  cutleiy. 


WYOMING  CUTLERY  WORKS. 

amounts  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  gross  a day.  It  is  a most  promising  entei- 
prise  and  has  for  its  President  IT.  TI.  Harvey,  \ ice  President  A.  J.  Harvey, 
Treasurer  Abram  Xesbitt. 


A Hariri  ij  nf  3JuiUuUrxra. 

Other  important  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  of  the  city  are 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Silk  Company:  Bertels  Tinware  factory;  The  Penn  Tobacco 
Company;  the  Collins  & Hale  furniture  factory,  etc. 
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THE  RAEDER  PRINTERY.  JONAS  LONG'S  SONS'  DEPARTMENT  STORE. 


0ilk  3JuiUu>lnj. 

JIkss  «k  Goldsmith. 

Among  the  many  substantial  industries  which  gives  Wilkes-Barre  promi- 
nence in  the  manufacturing  world  is  that  owned  by  IIcss,  Goldsmith  Com- 
pany. This  firm  manufactures  high  class  silk  dress  goods  of  all  kinds.  Their 
first  mill  was  located  at  South  Wilkes-Barre,  in  the  Fifteenth  Ward,  in  1886. 
to  which  additions  were  made  in  1888  and  1897,  until  it  has  now  a floor  space 


TILE  HESS  & GCLDSMITH  SII.K  MILL. 

of  60,000  square  feet  and  employs  about  500  hands.  It  is  devoted  to  weaving 
with  its  preparatory  branches,  including  a throwing  plant  for  the  spinning  of 
silk. 

Their  new  mill  at  Kingston  is  a splendid  example  of  modern  mill  construc- 
tion, a credit  to  architect  and  builder  alike.  It  covers  55,000  square  feet  and 
will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  weaving.  At  present  150  hands  are  employed, 
to  be  increased  to  100  in  the  near  future. 

ehr  barber  {Trtutrrg. 

The  Baeder  Blank  Book,  Lithographing  and  Printing  Co.,  established  by 
J.  W.  Baeder  twenty-five  years  ago,  is  a most  flourishing  plant,  and  employs 
nearly  100  people.  It  is  located  at  16,  IS  and  20  Forth  Franklin  Street,  in  a 
six-story  building,  having  a floor  space  of  18,032  square  feet. 
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(Tlir  Hrrmimj  intrrrctjB 

Stegmaier's  Brewery. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  modern ly  equipped  plants  in  the  United  States 
is  that  of  the  Stegmaier  Brewing  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Brewers  and  Bottlers 
of  Beer,  Porter  and  Malt  Extract. 

The  history  of  the  Stegmaier  Brewery  affords  a striking  illustration 
of  the  truth  that  persistent  plodding  brings  success.  From  a small  beginning, 
back  in  the  early  fifties,  when  Charles  Stegmaier  was  employed  by  day  in  a 
planing  mill,  devoting  his  leisure  moments,  morning  and  evening,  to  the  manu- 


stegmaier’s  brewery. 


facture  and  vending  of  beer,  the  formula  of  which  he  brought  from  Germany, 
this  gigantic  plant  has  reached  its  present  dimensions,  employing  hundreds  of 
men,  over  two  hundred  head  of  heavy  draft  horses,  several  auto  trucks  and  a 
whole  train  of  refrigerator  cars.  In  addition  to  the  home  plant  they  own  and 
operate  cold  storage  plants  at  Sayre,  Towanda,  Pittston,  Dunmore,  Taylor, 
Xanticoke,  Bloomsburg,  Plymouth,  Lehighton,  etc.  Their  bottling  house,  lo- 
cated at  the  home  plant,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  up-to-date  bottling  houses 
in  the  country.  The  whole  plant  in  this  city  covers  many  acres  of  ground  and 
its  output  is  600,000  barrels  per  annum. 

The  Reichard  & Weaver  Brewery. 

The  oldest  industry  located  in  the  city  is  that  of  the  Reichard  Brewery  on 
Water  Street.  In  1833  Judge  John  Reichard  bought  a small  and  insignificant 
brewing  plant  from  one  Thomas  Ingham,  and  from  small  beginnings  has  sprung 
the  fine  establishment  now  known  as  Reichard’s  Brewery.  In  the  hands  of 
Judge  Reichard  the  industry  slowly  developed  until  the  old  gentleman’s  death 
in  18S4,  when  his  son,  Colonel  George  X.  Reichard,  took  charge,  and  since 
then  it  has  greatly  prospered.  In  1890  George  Weaver  was  taken  into  partner- 
ship and  later  it  was  finally  merged  into  the  Pennsylvania  Brewing  combine. 
The  plant  covers  three  and  one-half  acres  and  has  a capacity  of  150,000  bar- 
rels per  annum. 
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This  concern  was  only  chartered  in  1905,  but  it  has  already  erected  a com- 
modious plant  at  Brookside  and  has  a capacity  for  a very  large  output. 


LUZERNE  COUNTY  BREWING  CO.  PLANT. 

clir  (Dlhrst  3luhusln|. 

No  article  on  the  industrial  life  of  the  city  would  he  complete  without  a 
reference  to  the  old  established  firm  now  known  as  The  Miner-]  1 i Hard  Milling 
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Company.  This  business  was  instituted  in  1705,  and  to-day  operates  five  mills 
in  the  Wyoming  Valley.  It  is  the  leading  milling  company  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  a considerable  portion  of  their  products  goes  to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 
Their  mills  have  a grinding  capacity  of  15,000  bushels  of  corn,  700  bushels  of 
wheat,  600  bushels  of  rye  and  500  bushels  of  buckwheat  daily  and  employ  about 
100  men. 

Ifartnrij  HhtsprrtoEs  iSrport. 

The  Factory  Inspector's  last  report  demonstrates  more  than  anything  that 
can  be  written,  the  extent  and  variety  of  Wilkes-Barre’s  industries. 


Establishments 

No.  of 

Establishments 

Employed 

Males 

Females 

Tobacco 

1 

32 

8 

24 

Hosiery 

1 

40 

23 

17 

Machine  shop 

6 

934 

934 

Planing  mills 

4 

107 

107 

Silk  mills 

3 

1098 

116 

982 

Furniture  

1 

36 

35 

1 

Soap  

1 

15 

15 

Bake  shops  

13 

123 

123 

Embroidery 

2 

29 

7 

22 

Lace  works 

......  5 

1561 

593 

968 

Car  repair  

1 

40 

40 

Overalls  

2 

40 

2 

38 

Laundry  

5 

113 

28 

85 

Underwear  

1 

380 

24 

356 

Wire  rope 

1 

435 

3 SO 

55 

Bedding  

2 

21 

16 

5 

Tapes  

1 

7 

1 

6 

Electric 

1 

20 

20 

Millinery  ’ 

4 

94 

94 

Department  stores  

14 

1002 

346 

656 

Clothing  stores 

3 

93 

84 

9 

Printing  offices . . 

10 

276 

252 

24 

Ladies’  garments  

1 

71 

7 

64 

Cigars  

2 

15 

14 

1 

Dressmaking 

9 

146 

146 

Brick  . . . . 

2 

144 

144 

Shirt  waists  

1 

55 

6 

49 

Tinware  

9 

140 

78 

62. 

Springs 

. 1 

294 

294 



Axles  

1 

281 

281 

Fuse  

1 

14 

10 

4 

Cutlery  

1 

160 

150 

10 

Totals  

103 

7816 

4138 

3678 
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WYOMING  VALLEY  HOTEL. 


lEhrtnr  Shiahs. 


While  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  increase  of  railroad  transportation 
contributed  largely  to  the  enormous  development  of  coal  mining  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  high  grade  industries,  the  rapid  growth  of  inter-communication  be- 
tween Wilkes-Barre  and  the  various  cities,  towns  and  hamlets  of  the  Wyoming 
Valley  and  territory  has  done  as  much  as  anything  to  establish  this  citv?s  pre- 
mier position  and  added  to  her  wealth  and  importance.  Within  a twenty-mile 
circle  there  is  a population  of  400,000  tributary  to  her.  Wilkes-Barre  is  the 
business  and  social  center  of  the  Wyoming  Valley.  To-day  the  life  of  the  city 
is  in  a large  measure  that  of  the  vast  population  referred  to,  for  it  is  to  Wilkes- 
Barre  they  come  for  their  pleasure  and  amusements  and  to  do  their  shop- 
ping. It  is  Wilkes-Barre  newspapers  that  circulate  among  them  and  it  is  in 
this  city,  largely,  they  deposit  their  money.  Professional  and  business  men 
engage  in  their  vocation  in  Wilkes-Barre  but  live  in  the  suburbs  and  large 
numbers  of  the  people  employed  at  the  collieries,  mills  and  factories  within  this 
city  have  their  homes  in  the  surrounding  towns  and  villages.  Within  a nine 
mile  circle  having  Wilkes-Barre's  Public  Square  as  its  center,  there  are  two 
cities,  twenty-three  boroughs  and  numerous  townships,  which,  if  included  in 
the  limits  of  a Greater  Wilkes-Barre,  would  give  a population  of  185,000,  and 
make  it  the  third  city  of  the  State.  The  present  conditions  are  largely  due 
to  the  admirable  system  of  electric  street  railroads  and  third  rail  systems  con- 
nected with  the  city. 

iFirat  H>trrrt  SaUumys. 

The  city  early  adopted  George  Francis  Train’s  method  of  street  railroads, 
the  motive  power  being  horses.  For  many  years  but  few  improvements  were 
made  after  the  construction  of  the  original  lines  built  by  W.  J.  Harvey, 
viz.  : From  corner  of  the  Square  down  South  Main  Street  to  corner  of  Han- 

over street;  from  the  corner  of  the  Square  down  West  Market  Street  to  Kings- 
ton depot,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  with  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  system;  and  the  road  from  the  corner  of  East  Market  and  Xorthamp- 
ton  Streets  to  Ashley,  built  by  Al.  S.  Orr  and  known  as  the  Coalville  railroad, 
the  charter  of  which  permitted  the  use  of  steam  power  and  the  carrying  of 
freight.  These  lines,  while  a slight  advance  on  existing  methods  of  locomo- 
tion, were  slow  in  their  way  and  were  popularly  known  as  the  “Ilee  Haw 
Maud”  roads.  They  scarcely  added  to  the  city’s  development,  but  with  the 
advent  of  electricity  as  a motive  power  there  came  a change  as  by  a magician's 
wand.  It  was  “Hey  presto”  and  at  once  the  city  took  on  new  life  and  by  the  ex- 
tension of  urban  and  inter-urban  communication  it  has  made  Wilkes-Barre 
the  center  of  a great  net-work  of  electric  railroads. 

In  1887  the  first  electric  road  was  planned  and  a charter  secured.  Three 
Wilkes-Barre  young  men  secured  the  contract  for  the  construction,  B.  11.  Car 
penter,  E.  X.  Carpenter  and  A.  C.  Kobe rt son,  who  was  afterwards  burned  to 
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RESIDENCE  OF  HON.  GEO.  J.  Sl'EGMAIER. 


RESIDENCE  OF  THOMAS  H.  ATHERTON. 


THE  R.  J.  FLICK  RESIDENCE. 


RESIDENCE  OF  FRANCIS  A.  PHELPS. 


death  at  Ithaca,  X.  Y.  The  company  was  known  as  the  Wilkes-Barre  & Sub- 
urban Railroad  Company. 

The  Wilkes-Barre  section  was  opened  in  January,  1888.  The  first  route 
was  a loop  by  which  cars  left  the  Public  Square,  went  out  East  Market  Street 
to  Canal  Street  (now  Pennsylvania  Avenue)  and  thence  north  to  Duck  Pond 
(now  Brookside),  then  around  the  City  Hospital  to  North  Alain  Street  and 
thence  to  the  Public  Square. 

The  next  road  was  that  engineered  by  John  B.  Reynolds,  a West  Side 
electric  railroad  from  Wilkes-Barre  to  Kingston  over  the  North  Street  bridge. 

tThr  lOtlhrri-tllarrr  & £0.  lb  GYartimi  lyvjstrm. 

In  1891  the  Wilkes-Barre  and  Wyoming  Valley  Traction  Company  was 
organized  and  bought  the  franchises  of  the  existing  horse  car  lines  we  have  de- 
scribed, and  also  of  the  electric  roads.  These  were  at  once  rebuilt,  revolutionized 
and  gradually  extended  to  contiguous  towns,  making  the  Public  Square  the 
starting  point.  The  company  now  operates  eighty  miles  of  well  laid  track  and 
has  the  finest  system  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  State.  Its  cars  are  large  and 
comfortable,  all  being  well  heated  in  winter  time,  unlike  the  street  cars  in  many 


RESIDENCE  OF  JOHN  X.  CONYNGHAM. 
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towns  ancl  cities.  A regular  and  low-fare  service  is  maintained  by  the  Traction 
Company  between  Wilkes-Barre  and  every  village  in  the  Valley,  and  with  some 
villages  beyond.  It  has  over  100  men  in  its  employ. 

(Tbf  Hjaslrlmt  iRaUwaru 

Another  new  departure  was  made  when  the  Wilkes-Barre  and  Hazleton 
Railway,  an  electric  road  operated  by  the  third  rail  system,  was  opened  early 
in  1904.  By  it  the  city  of  Hazleton  (with  a population  upwards  of  16,000 
and  distant  from  Wilkes-Barre  twenty  miles  in  an  air-line),  and  other  towns 
in  the  southern  section  of  Luzerne  County,  have  been  brought  into  close  connec- 
tion with  Wilkes-Barre.  The  road  is  constructed  in  a very  substantial 
manner,  and  is  expensively  and  admirably  equipped.  Cars  are  run  every  hour 
from  each  terminal,  and  the  trip  is  made  in  about  an  hour  and  a quarter. 
This  company  is  now  busily  engaged  in  extending  its  road  right  into  the  city. 
Its  depot  will  be  built  where  the  old  Dickson  machine  shop  used  to  stand  on 
Horth  Pennsylvania  Avenue  (Canal  Street)  and  it  will  be  a commodious  and 
attractive  building.  The  city  will  be  reached  by  an  elevated  structure  extend- 
ing from  the  rear  of  Coal  Street  and  crossing  all  the  railroad  lines  by  means 
of  a steel  viaduct. 


RESIDENCE  OF  ANDREW  F.  DERR. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  A.  J.  DAVIS. 


(Ehr  iCaurrl  iCtnr. 


In  December,  1003,  another  “third  rail”  road,  having  Wilkes-Barre  as 
one  of  its  terminals,  was  thrown  open  to  the  public.  This  is  a double  track  road, 
nineteen  and  a-lialf  miles  in  length,  and  extends  from  Wilkes-Barre  to  Scran- 
ton— passing  through  the  city  of  Pirtston  and  numerous  villages.  It  is  offi- 
cially termed  the  "Laurel  Line.”  It  was  constructed  and  is  owned  by  the 
Lackawanna  and  'Wyoming  \ alley  Railroad  Company — a controlling  interest 
in  which  was  purchased  a short  time  since  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company  for  about  $6,000,000.  In  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Laurel  Line  neither  money  nor  skill  was  spared  in  an  effort  to 
make  the  road  a model  one,  and  it  stands  to-day  undoubtedly  the  most  expensive- 
ly constructed  and  finest  equipped  electric  road  in  America.  Cars  are  run  everv 
twenty  minutes  between  \\  ilkes-Barre  and  Scranton,  covering  the  distance  in 
forty -three  minutes,  at  .a  low  rate  of  fare;  while  express  cars — operated  dailv 
during  the  mid-morning  and  late  afternoon  hours — make  thirty  minute  trips. 
Both  this  road  and  the  Hazleton  "third-rail”  road  carry  freight  as  well  as 
passengers,  and  the  traffic  on  both  roads  is  large  and  increasing. 


RESIDENCE  OF  DR.  I..  I.  SHOEMAKER. 
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RESIDENCE  OK  THE  LATE  HON.  CHARLES  A.  MINER. 

Hanking  Institutions. 

No  sketch  of  the  rise  and  development  of  Industrial  Wilkes-Barre  would 
l>e  complete  without  an  extended  reference  to  its  magnificent  banking  system. 
Indeed  statistics  of  the  Banks  show,  in  compact  form,  the  city’s  importance 
and  standing  in  the  business  and  financial  world  more  than  anything  else  that 
might  be  said.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  its  banking  facilities 
Wilkes-Barre  is  unsurpassed.  Including  the  Kingston  Bank,  there  are  three 
National  Banks,  and  seven  Savings  Banks  and  Trust  Companies,  operated 
under  state  charters — with  an  eleventh  bank  in  process  of  incorporation  in  the 
Wilkes-Barre  district.  On  January  1,  1900,  their  showing  was  as  follows: 

Capital $ 2,108,000.00 

Surplus  4,257,741.01 

Total  deposits  20,831,596.97 


Hfgumtitg  Natumal  IBank. 

The  oldest  of  the  banks  in  existence  to-day  is  the  Wyoming  Bank,  located  in 
commodious  quarters  on  the  south-west  corner  of  South  Franklin  and  West 
Market  Streets,  it  was  first  established  in  1829,  and  its  place  of  business  was 
on  South  Franklin  Street  at  the  north  end  of  I)r.  Levi  Shoemaker’s  present 
grounds.  Later  the  bank  was  removed  to  the  TIollenback  building  on  Fiver 
Street;  thence  to  the  building  it  now  occupies.  It  was  chartered  in  1805  as  a 
national  bank,  Col.  Charles  Dorrance  then  being  elected  President.  It  is  still 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  city’s  financial  institutions.  On  the  third  of  Jan- 


uary, 1900,  it  reported: 

Capital  * $ 150,000.00 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits 553,51:4.42 

Deposits  2,280,050.91 


udu'  ifirst  Natumal  Hank. 

The  next  bank  to  spring  into  existence  was  the  First  National  Bank  in  1803. 
This  bank  has  the  honor  of  being  the  thirtieth  national  bank  organized  in  the 
country,  James  McLean  being  its  first  President.  It  was  first  located  in  the 
Chahoon  Ilall  building  on  West  Market  Street,  now  occupied  by  W.  I).  Beers  as 
a grocery  store.  This  bank  now  occupies  the  most  prominent  building  on  the 
southerly  side,  of  the  Public  Square.  The  present  structure,  however,  is  to  be  re- 
tained for  office  purposes  while  a new  and  splendid  building  is  being  erected 
next  door  for  bank  purposes  only. 

Financial  standing  January  3,  1900: 


Capital $ 375,000.00 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits 307,490.95 

Deposits 2,134.080.07 


Natimtal  Hank. 

In  the  same  year,  1803,  the  Second  National  Bank  was  instituted  under  the 
presidency  of  T.  II.  Atherton  and  began  business  on  West  Market  Street,  near 
the  corner  of  Fiver  Street.  Inasmuch  as  the  present  structure  is  inadequate  to 
growing  needs,  the  directorate  intend,  in  the  near  future,  to  erect  a more  commo- 
. dious  building  on  the  north-east  corner  of  North  Franklin  and  West  Market 
Streets,  which  is  expected  to  be  of  a palatial  character.  On  the  1st  of  January, 


1900,  its  report  showed: 

Capital $ 450,000.00 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits 050,000.00 

Deposits 4,002,720.10 


iHiurrs’  0am  mm  tBauk. 

The  Miners’  Savings  Bank  was  established  in  1808  and  A.  C.  Laning  was 
its  first  President.  It  occupies  the  same  site  on  South  Franklin  Street  as 
when  organized.  It  is  one  of  the  city’s  prosperous  institutions  and 
owns  the  large  block  on  the  east  corner  of  South  Franklin  and  West  Market 
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Streets  where  it  will  shortly  erect  handsome  and  more  commodious  quarters. 
On  3rd  January,  1906,  its  showing  was: 


Capital  $ 150,000.00 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits 829,809.22 

Deposits 2,717,835.95 


u, hr  mUkrs-lhrrr  Drpnmt  auh  Savings  Hank. 

The  Wilkes-Barre  Deposit  and  Savings  Bank,  now  occupying  the  hand- 
some structure  on  the  south  side  of  the  Public  Square,  was  chartered  in 
1S71,  Joseph  Lippincott  being  its  first  President.  It  began  business  in  a 
modest  Avay  in  the  basement  of  the  First  National  Bank  building  and  on  the 
3rd  January,  1906,  had  the  following  showing: 


Capital $ 150,000.00 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits 334,599.56 

Deposits 2,391,979.37 
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cUir  Jjrnplr’s  iBank. 

The  People’s  Bank,  occupying  the  ground  floor  of  its  own  building,  seven 
dorie's  high,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Public  Square,  was  established  in  1872. 


The 


dd  Music  Hall  building,  where  the. Sterling  now  stands;  afterwards  it  was  le 
iated  in  the  Troxcll  building,  now  a'  part  of  the  Weitzenkorn  property,  final!; 
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moving  to  its  own  valuable  property.  Its  standing  on  3rd  January,  1906, 


showed : 

Capital  $ 250,000.00 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits 475,000.00 

Deposits 2,023,903.23 


Antljraritr  ^auimjs  iBank. 

In  was  in  1876  when  the  Anthracite  Savings  Bank  began  business  on  the 
premises  now  occupied  by  the  Press  Club  on  South  Franklin  Street.  Andrew 
Hunlock  was  the  first  President.  It  is  now  finely  housed  in  its  own  building 
across  the  street  from  its  first  business  location.  On  3rd  January,  1906,  its 


financial  exhibit  was: 

Capital  $ 200,000.00 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits '448,000.00 

Deposits 1,928,416.92 


St  garni  tig  Sallru  (Trust  (Eumpaug. 


It  was  seventeen  years  later,  in  1893,  before  the  next  bank  was  chartered, 
The  Wyoming  Valley  Trust  Company.  It  commenced  business  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Public  Square,  Fred.  Theis  being  its  first  and  only  President.  It  is 
a growing  and  prosperous  institution  and  has  bought  a valuable  site  on  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  Public  Square,  on  which  it  proposes  erecting  commodi- 
ous banking  quarters  and  offices.  Its  report  on  January  3,  1906,  showed: 

Capital $ 243,000.00 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits 318,848.76 

Deposits  . 1,659,412.05 


tCusrnu'  (Tmmtu  (trust  (Emupautj. 

The  tenth  of  Wilkes-Barre's  splendid  group  of  banks  to  be  opened  for  busi- 
ness was  the  Luzerne  County  Trust  Company,  on  August  4,  1902 — right  in  the 
middle  of  the  great  coal  strike — and  is  located  on  27  Public  Square.  George  K. 
Powell  has  been  its  only  President.  Its  financial  standing  on  January  3,  1906, 
was : 


Capital $ 150, 000. 0O 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits 182,088.83 

Deposits 613,127.63 


Tt  will  thus  be  seen  that  these  banking  institutions  sprang  into  existence  just 
as  the  needs  of  the  city  required.  Another  bank  has  just  been  incorporated, 
named  the  South  Side  Bank,  and  will  be  located  on  Ilazle  Street  near  foot  of 
Washington  Street.  That  these  banks  are  carefully  and  conservatively  man- 
aged  is  amply  demonstrated  bv  their  surplus,  their  real  estate  holdings,  the 
dividends  they  are  paying  and  the  value  of  their  stocks.  The  banks  unques- 
tionably form  the  capstone  of  the  magnificent  position  which  Industrial 
Wilkes-Barre  has  attained. 
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©hi'  Npuispapprs. 


So  better  evidence  of  a city’s  prosperity  and  up-to-dateness  can  he  given 
than  the  make-up  and  character  of  its  daily  newspapers.  Wilkes-Barre  pos- 
sesses four  dailv  papers  that  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  city  m 
the  Commonwealth.  They  are  virile,  progressive  journals,  carefully  edited, 
well  patronized  and  all  hear  evidence  of  prosperity. 

©hr  IHilkrs-^arrr  tKrmrfc. 

The  oldest  newspaper  of  the  eminently  substantial  city  of  Wilkes-Barre  is 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Record.  The  journal,  together  with  its  ancestry,  has  had  a 
career  of  three-quarters  of  a century.  It  is  a lineal  descendent  of  the  Anti- 
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Masonic  Advocate , begun  in  1832  by  Elijah  Worthington,  and  purchased  in 
1838  by  Amos  Cisty,  ulio  changed  the  name  to  The  Wilkes-Barre  Advocate. 
In  18-13  Sharpe  1).  Lewis  took  charge  of  the  Advocate  and  in  1853  it  was  sold 
to  William  P.  Miner,  who  changed  the  name  to  The  Record  of  the  Times , which 
name  the  semi-weekly  edition  still  bears. 

Mr.  Miner  in  1873  began  the  experiment  of  publishing  a daily  edition,  first 
in  the  morning  and  later  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Miner  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent journalists  of  the  State  and  the  Record  wielded  considerable  influence. 
In  1877  the  plant  was  sold  to  the  Record  of  the  Times  Publishing  Co.,  with 
J )r.  William  II.  Bradley  in  charge,  The  time  of  publication  being  changed  back 
to  the  morning. 

In  1883  the  newspaper  was  purchased  by  Charles  B.  Snyder,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Johnson  and  Joseph  C.  Powell.  They  immediately  began  making  improvements 
and  devoted  their  energy  to  building  up  the  paper.  A few  years  later  Mr. 
Snyder  sold  his  interest  to  the  other  partners.  The  circulation  rapidly  increased 
and  the  Record  steadily  advanced  in  influence  and  prestige.  When  the  present 
management  assumed  control  the  paper  was  fed  into  the  press  by  hand,  but  now 
a modern  machine,  costing  $30,000,  is  necessary,  capable  of  printing  25,000 
papers  an  hour,  pasted  and  folded. 

Up  to  1900  the  paper  was  published  by  Johnson  Powell  as  partners,  but 
in  that  year  a charter  was  issued  to  the  Wilkes-Barre  Record  Co.,  with  J.  C. 
Powell  as  President  and  E.  C.  Johnson  as  Secretary-treasurer.  The  present 
officers  of  the  company  are:  E.  C.  Johnson,  President;  J.  A.  Boyd,  Vice 

President ; Guy  W.  Moore,  Secretary-treasurer.  The  editor  is  Eugene  T. 
Giering;  City  Editor,  P.  P.  Mangan ; Xews  Editor,  W.  L.  McCollum. 

HJUkrs-iSarrr  Nrum. 

The  Wilkes-Barre  News  passed  its  quarter  century  mark  over  a year  ago, 
having  issued  the  first  number  Tuesday,  Xovember  18,  1884.  It.  is  a morning 
journal  and  is  the  only  one-eent  daily  paper  issued  in  the  city.  Its  party  policy 
is  Independent  Democratic  and  it  has  an  excellent  circulation.  It  is  a newspaper 
that  has  had  a varying  fortune  but  is  now  a prosperous  enterprise.  A little  over 
twelve  months  ago  it  was  incorporated  as  the  Wilkes-Barre  Xews  Company, 
having  well-known  citizens  at  the  head.  The  following  are  its  officers:  Presi- 

dent, Hon.  G.  J.  Stegmaier;  Secretary,  Ambrose  West;  Treasurer,  M.  S. 
Shaffer;  General  Manager,  A.  W.  Betterly;  Editor,  M.  J.  O'Toole. 

HRikffi-iliarrr  diinrs. 

The  Wilkes-Barre  Times  was  sixteen  years  old  on  March  21,  1906.  It  was 
established  in  Kingston  by  A.  A.  Holbrook  as  a morning  daily,  but  in  Septem 
bor,  1891,  it  came  into  the  control  of  C.  B.  Snyder  and  was  removed  to  this 
city  and  made  an  afternoon  paper.  In  May,  1894,  Mr.  Snyder  transferred  his 
interest  to  the  Wilkes-Barre  Times,. an  incorporated  company  with  Liddon  Flick 
as  President  and  Editor.  Subsequently,  R.  Jay  Flick  joined  the  staff  and  be- 
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came  Treasurer  and  General  Manager,  and  under  the  joint  control  of  the 
Messrs.  If  lick  the  daily  rapidly  forged  into  the  front  rank  as  an  influential  and 
enterprising  journal.  In  1895  the  Times  removed  into  its  present  commodious 
quarters  at  35  West  Market  Street,  devoting  the  whole  of  the  four  floors  to  the 
work  of  .the  paper.  In  1903  a.  three-storv  addition  was  made  to  the  building 
and  a new  three-deck  Goss  perfecting  press,  capable  of  turning  out  25,000 
papers  an  hour,  was  installed.  The  composing  room  contains  five  Me rgen thaler 
linotype  machines,  and  they  are  in  continuous  use.  The  job  room  has  just 
been  equipped  with  new  machines  and,  altogether,  the  Times  plant  is  modern 
and  up-to-date,  while  its  offices  are  the  handsomest  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Liddon  Flick  died  July  2,  1905,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  direction  of 
the  paper  by  his  brother,  E.  Jay  Flick.  The  present  officers  of  the  company  are : 
President  and  Editor,  E.  Jay  JJick;  Associate  Editor,  G.  A.  Edwards;  Man- 
ager, J.  Barton  Cheyney:  City  Editor,  P.  J.  Eamsev. 

Gdir  Elilkra-Harrr  ICrahrr. 

The  history  of  the  newspaper  enterprise  which  is  to-day  represented  in  the 
Wilhes-Barre  Leader  had  its  beginning  in  1S10,  when  the  Susquehanna  Demo- 
crat was  established,  and  of  this  and  other  publications  since  established  the 
present  Daily  Evening  Leader  is  the  final  result,  or  culmination. 
The  Wyoming  Herald  was  established  in  ISIS,  the  Republican  Farmer 
in.  1828  and  the  Wyoming  Republican  (at  Kingston)  in  1832.  The 
latter  absorbed  the  Herald  in  1835  and  in  1S39  the  Farmer  and  Re- 
publican were  consolidated,  the  name  Farmer  being  retained.  Tn  the  mean- 
time the  Democrat  had  suspended  publication  and  its  material  passed  to  its 
successors.  The  Luzerne  Democrat  was  founded  in  18 J5  and  seven  years 
later  was  consolidated  with  the  Farmer  under  the  name  of  the  Luzerne  Union- . 
Tn  1876  the  Luzerne  Leader  was  established  in  Pittston  by  C.  FT.  Chamberlin 
and  E.  Kiven,  and  in  the  following  February  was  purchased  and  removed  to 
Wilkes-Barre.  Tn  1879  it  was  united  with  the  old  Luzerne  Union  plant  and  on 
January  17  of  that  year  the  first  issue  of  the  Union-Leader  was  put  out.  On 
October  1,  1879,  it  issued  its  first  number  as  an  afternoon  daily.  In  1903  a 
change  of  personnel  took  place  and  the  Ljeader  is  now  issued  by  the  Leader  Pub- 
lishing Company  at  7 Xorth  Main  Street. 

The  Leader  is  a progressive  newspaper  possessing  an  excellent  plant,  con- 
sisting of  a battery  of  five  linotype  machines  and  a Hoe  press  of  large  capacity. 
Tts  officers  are:  President,  Fred.  C.  Kirkendall;  Secretary,  II.  IT.  Miller;  Edi- 
tor and  Manager,  E.  G.  Smith;  City  Editor,  Chauncey  II.  Derby. 

Besides  the  foregoing  the  following  weekly  papers  are  published  in  the  city; 
The  Brat  sir  o (Slav.),  Courier-Herald  ( Labor),  Dcmokratischer  W aechter  (Ger- 
man), The  Gornik  (Polish),  Luzerne  County  Express  (German),  Saturday 
Reporter,  Luzerne  Legal  Register  (Legal),  The  Industrial  Gazette . 
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This  sketch  of  the  mercantile  interests  of  Wilkes-Barre — wholesale  and 
retail — must  of  necessity  be  brief.  Too  'much  can  scarcely  be 'said  in  praise  of 
the  character,  diversity  and  extent  of  the  mercantile  establishments  doing  busi- 
ness in  this  city.  By  the  wise  administration  observed  by  each  one  of  his 
individual  affairs,  they  have,  as  a collective  and  harmonious  whole,  made  this 
thriving  city  the  natural  and  general  source  of  supply  for  a vast  surrounding* 
territory.  Many  of  the  wholesale  houses  carry  stocks  and  occupy  buildings  that 
are  not  surpassed  in  character  and  size  by  any  similar  establishments  in  Penn- 
sylvania outside  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  Xot  one  individual  line  of  en- 
terprise is  allowed  -to  retrograde  in  any  particular,  and  Wilkes-Barre 
is  already  regarded  as  one  of  the  really  prosperous  and  Isafe  centers  in 
which  to  market  any  line  of  goods.  The  city  of  Wilkes-Barre  also  possesses 
some  of  the  largest  and  finest  retail  establishments  to  be  found  in  this  State, 
occupying  magnificent  and  commodious  premises.  Some  of  them  were  estab- 
lished as  far  back  as  the  fifties,  many  of  them  in  the  sixties,  while  quite  a 
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number  of  them  are  over  a quarter  of  a century  old.  The  history  of  many 
of  them,  in  which  the  sons  take  up  successfully  the  work  of  their  fathers,  makes 
the  mercantile  history  of  Wilkes-Barre  exceptionally  interesting-. 


SIMON  LONC/S  SONS’ 


CLOTHING  STORE. 
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An  TliU'al  (fity. 

In  summing  up  i lie  advantages  of  Wilkes-Barre  as  an  attractive  city  for 
manufacturing,  mercantile  and  residential  purposes,  it  may  be  fairly  claimed 
that  it  is  an  ideal  city  in  every  respect.  Coal  is  plentiful  and  the  future  supply 
abundant.  To  quote  from  one  of  the  United  States  Mine  Reports:  “The  Wyo- 
ming Valley  mines  more  coal  than  any  similar  area  in  the  world.  There 
are  unlimited  quantities  unmined,  and  there  is  more  culm  available  to  be 
cleaned  and  put  upon  the  market.”  Hard  coal  is  the  cheapest  fuel,  all  things 
considered,  for  steam  or  furnace  purposes.  Manufactories  flourish  here  and 
there  is  no  better  testimony  to  the  favorable  conditions  that  exist  in  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

The  location  of  Wilkes-Barre  is  excellent  for  growth  and  expansion,  while 
its  shipping  facilities,  by  eight  trunk  and  connecting  lines,  are  unexcelled.  The 
character  of  labor  available  is  of  the  best  quality  and  the  continued  attraction  of 
the  mine  regions  for  the  best  class  of  immigrants  makes  the  supply  plentiful. 
There  is  also  continually  growing  up  a class  of  boys  and  girls,  all  American 
trained  and  educated,  that  are  especially  available  for  service  in  industrial 
establishments. 

The  advantages  of  residence  in  Wilkes-Barre  include  many  things  which 
attract  the  attention  and  compel  the  admiration  of  every  visitor,  and  which 
serve  as  a magnet  to  hold  the  loyalty  of  all  who  reside  here.  The  drainage  is  of 
the  best,  and  this,  with  the  fine  sanitary  system  in  operation,  the  well  paved 
streets,  many  of  them  beautifully  shaded  by  neatly  trimmed  trees,  contributes  to 
a low  death  rate.  The  police  and  fire  departments  are  of  unusual  efficiency  and 
the  tax  rate  is  the  lowest  of  any  city  in  the  State. 

With  a plentiful  supply  of  mountain  water,  superior  educational  advantages, 
strong  fraternal,  religious  and  social  organizations,  public  libraries,  good  the- 
aters, enterprising  daily  newspapers — morning  and  evening — rapid  transit  to 
the  center  of  business  and  the  railway  depots,  with  high-class  stores  conducted  by 
men  of  enterprise,  with  financial  institutions  of  recognized  stability,  Avith  a 
sober,  industrious  and  peaceful  population,  Wilkes-Barre  is  all  that  has  been 
claimed  for  it  as  an  Ideal  City. 
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ALMHHOUH1C  AND  HOSPITAL  FOR  TIIK  INSANE. 

Conducted  by  the  Central  Poor  District  of  I.uzerae  County,  at  Retreat,  a few  miles  helow  Wilkes-Bsrrd. 


Ol)£  (Lerttetirttal  Tfubilee  of  1906. 


Since  Wilkes-Barre  has  been  a city  its  people  have  enjoyed  several  “great 
days” — one  of  them  (to  wit.  July  4,  1872)  being  the  occasion  of  a belated 
centennial  celebration,  when  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
and  naming  of  Wilkes-Barre  was  marked  by  an  elaborate  parade  of  fire-  and 
militia-companies  and  various  other  organizations. 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  the  battle  and  massacre  of  Wyoming  was  duly 
observed  at  the  Wyoming  Monument  July  3,  1878,  several  thousand  persons 
being  present — among  whom  were  the  President  of  the  United  States,  two  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  other  distinguished 
visitors.  On  the  following  day,  at  Wilkes-Barre,  an  extensive  “Independence 
Day  Celebration'’  took  place,  the  town  being  elaborately  decorated,  and  being- 
crowded  with  those  who  participated  in  the  picturesque  procession  which 
marched  through  the  streets,  and  with  those  who  came  to  look  on.  The  President, 
his  wife  and  sons,  Attorney  General  Devens  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Sher- 
man were  here,  as  well  as  many  other  persons  of  note  and  prominence. 

The  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America  held  its  annual  convention 
in  Wilkes-Barre  during  three  days  in  August,  1905,  and  on  one  of  the  days 
(the  10th)  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Cardinal  Gibbons  of  the 

* This  medal,  which  is  of  bronze,  is  about  one  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Through  the  middle  portion  of  its 
obverse  the  outlines  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  shown  (with  the  Susquehanna  River  and  the  location  of  Wilkes-Barre 
indicated),  bearing  the  words:  “ Wilkes-Barre  Centennial  Jubilee  ”.  Above  this  inscription  is  a keystone,  containing  a repre- 
sentation of  the  “ Old  Ship  Zion  ” which  stood  on  Public  Square  many  years  ago.  On  one  side  of  the  keystone  an  open  fire- 
place, with  a grate  for  burning  coal,  is  shown,  commemorative  of  Jesse  Fell’s  successful  experiment  with  coal,  referred  to  on 
page  64.  ante.  On  the  other  side  of  the  keystone  a wooden  fort,  surrounded  by  a stockade,  is  represented.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  design  a coal-breaker,  a train  of  cars,  and  a factory-building  appear.  The  medal  is  suspended  by  a ribbon  of  green  and 
white  (the  official  colors  of  the  Centennial  Jubilee)  from  a bronze  bar  bearing  the  inscription:  '*  Diamond  City.  1806  -May  to. 
11,  12—1906.” 
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Roman  Catholic  Church  were  present  as  guests  of  the  Union.  On  that  dav 
Wilkes-Barre  contained  the  greatest  number  of  people  that  had  ever  assembled 
within  its  borders. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  Councils  of  Wilkes-Barre 
relate  to  the  “Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Erection  of  Wilkes-Barre  into  a 
Borough.” 

“SELECT  COUNCIL. 

“File  No.  1253.  Concurrent  Resolution.  Introduced  by  R.  Nelson  Bennett. 


October  10,  1905. 


'‘Resolved  (the  Common  Council  concurring).  That  a committee  of  six.  three  from  Se- 
lect and  three  from  Common  Council,  be  appointed  by'  the  President  of  each  branch 
(said  Presidents  to  be  on  said  committee)  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  the  proper  cel- 
ebration of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  Wilkes-Barre,  which  will 
occur  on  March  17.  1906.  Said  committee  to  confer  with  the  Mayor  and  report  to  Coun- 
cils at  the  next  stated  meeting  of  Councils. 


“Passed  by  Select  Council  October  10, 

1905. 

Wm.  H.  Reichard,  President. 
Attest:  Fred.  H.  Gates,  Clerk. 


Concurred  in  by  Common  Council  Octo- 
| ber  10,  1905. 

Aston  H.  Morgan,  President. 
Attest : Harvey  Weiss,  Clerk. 


“Approved  12  October,  1905.  Fred.  C.  Kirkendall,  Mayor.” 


“To  the  Members  of  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

“Gentlemen  : The  committee  of  six  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Mayor  and  devise  ways 
and  means  for  the  proper  celebration  of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  which  will  occur  on  March  17,  1906,  respectfully  report: 

“1.  That  after  a conference  with  the  Mayor  they  enthusiastically  report  and  recommend 
that  the  City  celebrate  the  anniversary  on  two  days,  March  16th  and  17th;  that  one  day  be 
Civic  Day,  with  a parade  representing  the  industries  of  the  City,  and  another  be  Military 
Day,  with  a parade. 

“2.  That  this  committee  be  continued  as  an  advisory  committee  to  confer  with  The 
Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  citizens  generally,  and 
arrange  for  the  proper  celebrations. 

“Fred.  C.  Kirkendall,  Mayor,  Chairman. 

Select  Council — Common  Council — 

Wm.  H.  Reich ard,  Aston  H.  Morgan, 

R.  H.  Richards,  J.  Roberts,  Jr.,  Treasurer, 

R.  Nelson  Bennett.  Secretary,  J.  A.  Hanlon. 

“Presented  in  Select  Council  October  24,  1905.  and  received  and  filed. 

“Adopted  by  Common  Council  October  24,  1905.  Harvey  Weiss,  Clerk.” 


“A  meeting  of  the  three  committees  from  the  City  Councils,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
The  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society  was  held  after  the  Board  of  Trade  meet- 
ing in  the  Common  Council  Chambers  on  November  27,  1905. 

“Fred.  C.  Kirkendall,  Mayor,  was  elected  General  Chairman,  and  R.  Nelson  Bennett  was 
elected  General  Secretary. 

“The  following  sub-committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  prepare  plans  for  the  celebra- 
tion and  report  to  the  General  Committee.  Fred.  C.  Kirkendall,  General  Chairman:  C. 
Bow  Dougherty,  Asher  Miner,  William  H.  Reichard,  Aston  H.  Morgan,  Rev.  Horace  Edwin 
Hayden,  R.  Nelson  Bennett,  General  Secretary. 

“Because  of  the  likelihood  of  unfavorable  weather  in  March,  it  was  decided  that  the 
Centennial  Jubilee  and  Old  Home  Week  be  held  on  May  10,  11,  and  12,  1906.” 
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PROCLAMATION. 


“Executive  Department,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  January  8,  1906. 

“There  is  rapidly  approaching  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  city,  greater  by  far  than 
any  that  has  yet  occurred,  or  that  may  occur  again  in  another  hundred  years — its  Century 
Birthday. 

“The  celebration  of  a birthday  of  this  nature  can  be  participated  in  but  once  by  the  pres- 
ent generation,  and  it  is  eminently  proper  that  we  should  observe  it  with  ceremonies  befit- 
ting the  occasion. 

“On  the  seventeenth  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  six,  the  Borough  was  incorpor- 
ated; on  the  tenth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  six,  the  first  Borough  Council  was 
organized,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  six,  the  first  Burgess  took 
the  oath  of  office. 

“Arrangements  for  the  observance  of  these  historic  events  are  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  composed  of  members  of  our  City  Councils,  the  Board  of  Trade,  Historical  So- 
ciety, and  citizens.  The  program  will  include  military,  civic,  industrial,  and  fantastic  pa- 
rades, receptions,  music  of  every  description,  a river  carnival,  athletic  sports,  and  many  in- 
teresting ceremonies — in  fact  it  will  include  everything  which  goes' to  make  up  a good  and 
profitable  time. 

“During  the  hundred  years  now  almost  past,  there  have  gone  away  trom  the  hearthstones 
of  the  city  many  sons  and  daughters  to  cast  their  lots,  achieve  success,  and  gain  renown— 
away  from  the  mothers  who  bore  them  and  the  city  that  nurtured  them — until  probably  every 
State  in  our  Union  is  represented  by  some  who  first  saw  the  beginning  of  life  in  the  city  of 
our  pride.  We  want  them  all  back  again  for  a season  of  reunion,  and  our  ‘Old  Home' 
feature  will  .be  made  one  of  the  best  and  most  enjoyable. 

“ Therefore , I,  Fred.  C.  Kirkendall,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Wilkes-Barre.  Pennsylvania,  do 
proclaim  the  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  days  of  May,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  six,  as 
the  days  set  apart  for  our  Centennial  Jubilee;  and  in  behalf  of  our  citizens  I do  most  cordially 
invite  all  friends  of  Wilkes-Barre,  near  and  far,  to  visit  us,  and  join  with  us  in  making  this 
celebration  one  long  to  be  remembered,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  the 
‘Diamond  City’ ; and  further,  in  behalf  of  the  committee,  I most  earnestly  request  the  hearty 
and  active  support  of  every  citizen  of  Wilkes-Barre  and  vicinity.  'Should  auld  acquaintance 
be  forgot V 

Fred.  C.  Kirkendall,  Mayor.” 


PHOTO-REPRODUCTION  OF 
CENTENNIAL  BUTTON. 
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RIVER  STREET— 


WILKES-BARRE  S BEAUTIFUL  SPEEDWAY. 


r»0%»  OSCAP  j.  HA»VEY‘ S POftTHCOI*!NQ  11  HISTORY  OP  WILKES-8A»R‘f.*»  CO*Y*  iMTtO. 


OLD  BALTIMORE  MINE  OPENING. 

One  of  the  earliest  Coal  Mines  opened  in  VVilkes-Barr6 


/ . . . v 

Sir  . .......  • __  .....  ..  ^ 

PHOTO-KEPRODUCTION  OF  CENTENNIAL  FLAG. 

On  a white  field  a green  diamond,  bearing,  in  gold,  a bee  hive  and  this  legend:  “1806— Wilkes-Barre — 1906.” 

X^ilkas-^arre  Centennial  3ubilee. 


'program  of  'Events 


Ol)urs5aj,  10,  1906. 


9:00  A.  M.  Automobile  Hill  Climbing  Contest,  Wilkes-Barre  Mountain. 
10:00  A.  M.  Opening  Ceremonies — Historical  Address,  Hon.  Henry  W.  Pal- 
mer; Choral  Singing,  School  Children — River  Common. 

2:00  P.  M.  Military  and  Firemen’s  Parade. 

4:00  P.  M.  Base  Ball — Utica  vs.  Wilkes-Barre — Wilkes-Barre  Driving  Park. 
Admission,  25c. 

8:00  P.  M.  Jubilee  Concert  — Choral  Singing  — Ninth  Regiment  Armory. 
Admission  50c. 


3ri6 a?,  5Ttav  11,  1906* 


2:00  P.  M. 
4:00  P.  M 
7:30  P.  M. 
8:00  P.  M. 
9:00  P.  M. 


Civic  and  Industrial  Parade. 

Base  Ball — Utica  vs.  Wilkes-Barre.  Admission,  25c. 

Band  Concert — Children’s  Chorus — River  Common. 

Japanese  Water  Carnival 

Crowning  of  Jubilee  Queen  and  Costume  Ball,  Ninth  Regiment 
Armory.  Admission,  50c. 


Saturia?,  Oita?  12,  1906. 


9:00  A.  M. 
2:00  P.  M. 
4:00  P.  M. 
8:00  P.  M. 


Jubilee  Shooting  Tournament — River  Common. 

Amateur  Athletic  Meet,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Park.  Admission  25c 
Base  Ball — Utica  vs.  Wilkes-Barre.  Admission  25c. 

Night  Carnival — Fantastic  Parade. 
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PHOTO-KEPKODUCTION  OF  ENGRAVED  INVITATION. 

Sent  to  many  prominent  and  distinguished  persons,  and  to  former  residents  of  Wilkes-Barre. 


CBeneral  Committee. 


Hon.  Fred.  C.  Iyirkendall,  Mayor Chairman  General  Committee. 

R.  Kelson  Bennett General  Secretary. 

\Y.  D.  Vallette Secretary. 

George  J.  Stegmaier Treasurer. 


John  C.  Bridgman,  Jos.  G.  Schuler, 
James  IIanlon, 

Dr.  Aston  IT.  Morgan,  William  II.  Reichard, 
Dr.  Frederick  C.  Johnson,  Goi.. 

James  M.  Boland,  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Bull, 


Daniel  L.  Hart, 

R.  Jay  Flick,  Frederick 

William  L.  Eaeder, 

Francis  A.  Phelps,  Richard  H. 

II.  II.  Ashley, 

John  S.  Harding, 


Gen.  C.  Bow  Dougherty, 
Rev.  Horace  E.  Hayden, 

John  Butler  Woodward, 
Clyde  M.  Rishel, 

Ernest  G.  Smith, 

John  H.  Perkins, 

M.  Kirby,  Jacob  Roberts,  Jr., 
Charles  K.  Gi.oman, 

Richards,  Col.  Asher  Miner, 
Richard  Sharpe, 

A.  F.  Derr. 


■ 


jFmauce  Committee. 


John  C.  Bridgman,  Chairman,  W.  II.  Conyngham,  Vice-Chairman, 


George  S.  Bennett, 

D.  F.  Carmody, 

W.  L.  Foote, 

Alexander  Farnham, 

Evan  Challis, 

Louis  Tiscii, 

Dr.  G.  W.  Guthrie, 

Ambrose  West, 

D.  W.  Jones, 

W.  J.  Harvey, 

F.  M.  Kirby, 

Edward  Gunster, 

George  II.  Bedford, 

T.  R.  Hillard, 

R.  S.  Merc ur. 

John  B.  Reynolds, 

A.  H.  McClintock, 

F.  Lange, 

C.  P.  Hunt, 

Thomas  Darling, 

J.  M.  Wilcox, 

George  K.  Powell, 

C.  Walter, 

C.  J.  Capwell, 

E.  H.  Jones, 

E.  X.  Carpenter, 

R.  G.  McDowell, 

C.  E.  Stegmaier, 

C.  F.  Murray, 

T.  L.  Xewell, 

Benjamin  Reynolds, 

J.  J.  Becker, 

C.  H.  Gillam, 

A.  F.  Derr, 

W.  I).  Beers, 

W.  S.  Biddle, 

W.  Leavenworth, 

J.  K.  Weitzenkorn, 

George  Butler,  Esq., 

R.  A.  Quin, 

Charles  Maurer, 

W.  C.  Shepherd, 

F.  W.  Chase, 

H.  G.  Shupp, 

Thomas  Cassedy, 

C.  F.  Heber, 

James  A.  Goldsmith, 

J.  C.  Bell, 

A.  A.  Sterling, 

Charles  J.  Long, 

Cornelius  Reilly, 

Dr.  II.  X.  Young, 

E.  W.  Davis, 

Fred.  Goeringer, 

Dr.  F.  P.  Lenahan, 

Charles  E.  Morgan, 

Dr.  A.  D.  Thomas, 

W.  G.  Harding, 

T.  A.  Wright, 

C.  B.  Dougherty, 

T.  F.  Ryman, 

J.  X.  Conyngham, 

G.  A.  Smith, 

Rev.  W.  D.  Johnson, 

J.  A.  Turner, 

James  M.  Coughlin, 

Edward  Mackin, 

0.  M.  Lance, 

Harold  G.  Frantz, 

B.  F.  Maloney, 

Ernest  F.  Roth, 

H.  S.  Smith. 

^ZZiUtar?  Committee. 

Gen 

. C.  Bow  Dougherty,  Chairman, 

Col.  Asher  Miner, 

R.  G.  McDowell, 

Mr.  W.  L.  Higgs, 

Col.  E.  B.  Beaumont, 

Maj.  Carleton  C.  Jones, 

Lieut.  Ernest  G.  Smith, 

Col.  Wm.  Murphy, 

Maj.  William  Sharpe, 

Maj.  Gordon  Scott, 

Col.  C.  M.  Rishel, 

Mr.  E.  W.  Marple, 

Hon.  Geo.  II.  Troutman 

Maj.  0.  S.  Parsons, 

Col.  R.  B.  Ricketts, 

Maj.  W.  0.  Cooi.baugh, 

Maj.  John  S.  Harding, 

C.  J.  Glasser, 

Col.  William  C.  Price, 

Capt.  James  C.  Kenny, 

Mr.  Louis  McDermott. 
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Historical  (Committee, 


Rev.  Horace  E.  Hayden,  Chairman , 

II.  H.  Ashley,  A.  F.  Derr,  F.  0.  Johnson, 

Richard  Sharpe,  J.  B.  Woodward,  H.  B.  Schooley. 

John  S.  Harding, 

decorations  Committee. 


W.  H.  Reichaj 
D.  O.  McCollum, 

T.  C.  Forth, 

George  F.  Henry, 
Giles  Ross, 

Edmund  Weidman, 
Bernard  O’Rourke, 
John  Rinehimer, 

Leo  W.  Long, 

John  Hance, 

Harvey  Weiss, 

Dr.  S.  Warren  Height 


•,  Chairman,  Fred.  H 

D.  H.  Evans, 

Frank  Puckey, 

Thos.  McGourty, 

A.  C.  Overpeck, 

H.  P.  Fell, 

Jacob  S.  Pettebone, 

T.  K.  Sturdevant, 
Thad.  Ryman, 

George  Eckhardt, 
Austin  W.  Betterly, 
d,  George  Smith, 


Gates,  Secretary, 

S.  C.  Reichard, 

James  F.  Mundy, 

George  W.  Walker, 

C.  C.  Siiiber, 

Harry  E.  Weidner, 

E.  B.  Jenkins, 

John  Zweible, 

Silas  E.  Jones,  Hazleton, 
Walter  McAvoy, 
Luther  LeGrand, 
Edward  Abbott. 


invitation  Committee. 


F.  C.  Johnson,  Chairman, 

Rev.  Horace  E.  Hayden,  John  S.  Harding,  W.  R.  Ricketts, 

H.  B.  Schooley,  Christopher  Wren,  Gen.  H.  W.  Palmer, 

B.  F.  Morgan,  Hon.  F.  C.  Kirkendall. 


transportation  Committee. 


Thos.  A.  Wright, 
J.  F.  McGuire, 
A.  Hewberry, 

W.  A.  O’Heill, 
H.  M.  Posten, 
George  Kraft, 


James  M.  Boland,  Chairman , 


J.  Fred.  Frace, 
John  Guiney, 

H.  F.  Mooney, 

M.  J.  McLaughlin, 
C.  W.  Robinson. 


B.  F.  Barnum, 

George  Heller, 

J.  F.  Marley, 

J.  F.  Shovlin, 

Gen.  C.  B.  Dougherty, 
Wm.  S.  Dershimer. 
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"publicity  Committee, 


Ernest  G.  Smith.  Chainnau 


Daniel  L.  11  art. 

C.  II.  Derby, 

Wai.  T.  Murphy, 

W.  P.  Gallagher, 

E.  T.  Gi  bring, 

P.  P.  SIANGAN. 

P.  S.  Risdale. 

John  *1.  Maloney. 

Die  Albert  G.  Morrish 
Wesley  Woodruff, 

Austin  W.  Betterly. 

Koustine  Kijanski, 

Wm.  H.  Gap  well,  Dallas, 

Wax.  Dershuck,  Hazleton, 

Col.  Harry  Sweeny,  Hazleton, 
John"  Kraft,  Hazleton, 

D.  B.  Griffith,  Kanticoke, 

T.  R.  Callery,  Xanticoke, 

Wm.  J.  Peck,  Pittston, 

W.  J.  Devaxxey,  Pittston, 
Wilkes-Barre  Press  Club, 


H.  E.  Gilpin, 

Robert  A.  Quinn, 
Bayard  Hand,  Esq., 
T.  E.  Hefferxan, 
Guy  V.  Moore, 

M.  J.  O’Toole, 

C.  B.  Boyle, 

George  A.  Edwards, 
P.  J.  Ramsey, 
Arthur  A.  Casper, 
George  S.  Boyle, 


F R A X K A I A N K I E W J J Z , 
E 1) MO  X D U 1 FA  I.  U SS  Y , 

Evan  G.  Jones, 

Guy  Sturdevant, 
Jos.  E.  Flietz, 

L.  A.  Haaiai  erling, 
Carl  T.  Yetter, 

R.  M.  Tubbs, 

Wax.  Evans! 

Chas.  K.  Gloaian, 
Edward  L.  Lewith; 

Paul  Drippe, 
Scranton  Press  Club, 

J.  J.  S hanley,  Plymouth, 

Jos.  H.  Swartz,  Plymouth, 

W.  C.  Taylor,  White  Haven, 

W.  R.  Elad,  Freeland, 

Guy  Sensenbach,  Freeland, 

D.  S.  Buckley,  Freeland, 
George  Williaais,  Plymouth, 
Prof.  E.  H.  Scott,  Plvmouth. 


Civic  Committee. 


Frank  A.  Phelps.  Chairman.  Morris  Sullivan.  Vice-Chairman 


Herbert  Goldsaiith, 
Joseph  Kraft, 

Evan  Challis, 

Wax.  Kintzel, 

Edward  J.  Hummel, 
WrAi.  J.  Kelly, 
George  M.  Clause, 
Francis  Baker, 

Dr.  Xathaniel  Ross, 
C.  E.  Xagel, 


A.  R.  Saiitxi, 

A.  E.  Burn  a ford, 

Evan  P.  IIowe, 

Month-:  Levy, 

Col.  George  T.  Henry, 
R.  S.  Meixel, 

M.  J.  Walsh, 

II.  J.  IIock en bury, 

E.  P.  Howe, 


F.  J.  Dougher, 
George  Buttner, 
John  Key,  Jr., 
Valentine  Ell, 
V.  D.  Jones, 
Charles  Heller, 
Frank  Guard, 

Hull, 

Aston. 
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Electrical  (Committee. 


II.' X.  Ecst, 
Harry  Roth, 


E.  R.  Carpenter, 

S.  D.  Warriner, 

Dr.  E.  C.  Wagner, 
Hon.  H.  W.  Palmer, 
E.  T.  Long, 

Dr.  L.  H.  Taylor, 

H.  H.  Welles, 
Richard  Sharpe, 
John  R.  Edgar, 
Charles  E.  Bertels, 
W.  L.  Conyngiiam, 
Paul  Bedford, 

J.  W.  Hollenback, 


Asher  Miner, 
Robert  R.  Harvey, 

E.  E.  Bfrnaford, 

L.  W.  Reid, 

Leslie  S.  Ryman, 

C.  LI.  Gillam, 

W.  E.  Barnwell, 

P.  M.  Gilligan, 

Col.  Arthur  Long, 
Robert  Sturdevant, 
P.  F.  Kelly, 

Fred.  J.  Stegmaier, 
Lea  Hunt, 


J.  H.  Perkins,  Chairman , 

Arthur  Lewis,  Philip  McManus, 

Frank  Lewis,  G.  W.  Webb. 


deception  Committee. 


F.  M.  Kirby,  Chairman , 
S.  J.  Strauss, 

IIon.  John  Lynch, 

Hon.  G.  L.  Halsey, 

Rev.  E.  J.  Morris, 

Rev.  H.  L.  Jones, 

Rev.  Marcus  Salzman, 
A.  F.  Derr, 

Thos.  H.  Atherton, 
John  S.  Harding, 

W.  G.  Harding, 

A.  Marks, 

E.  E.  Payne, 

H.  A.  Fuller, 


Lyman  H.  Howe, 
Leslie  Ryman, 

LIarry  Jordan, 

Dr.  W.  S.  Steward, 

C.  P.  Hunt, 

W.  C.  Shepherd, 

IIon.  E.  W.  Wheaton 
Hon.  G.  S.  Ferris, 
Rev.  J.  J.  Curran, 
Rev.  C.  E.  Mogg, 

Rev.  E.  G.  Fullerton 
James  M.  Coughlin. 


3n6ustriai  Committee. 


Chairman , G.  L.  C.  Frantz,  Vice  Chairman. 


Joseph  A.  Geyer, 
Charles  M.  Helfricii, 
Charles  D.  LeGrand, 
B.  E.  Carr, 

H.  L.  Moore, 

S.  T.  Nicholson, 

John  Kasciienbacii, 
Russell  Uhl, 

II.  H.  Harvey, 

F.  M.  Chase, 

George  II.  Smith, 
Charles  Matheson, 


S.  W.  Grover, 

Walter  S.  Carpenter 
Alexander  Hodge, 
Percy  Thomas, 

Louis  A.  Schrage, 
Harry  Mooney, 

David  Griffiths, 

E.  T.  Long, 

George  T.  Dickover, 

T.  R.  Hillard, 

James  A.  Keating. 
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(Ceremonies  (Committee. 


George  S.  Bennett, 

A.  L.  Williams, 

Hon.  F.  C.  Kirkendall, 
IIon.  H.  W.  Palmer, 
Rev.  Henry  L.  Jones, 
Rev.  Albert  E.  P tper. 
Rev.  R.  A.  McAndrews, 
Rev.  Alex.  J.  Kerr, 
Rev.  Marcus  Salzman, 
Rev.  L.  L.  Sprague, 
Frank  A.  Phelps, 

Jos.  K.  Weitzenkorn, 
Charles  P.  Hunt, 
George  J.  Stegmaier, 
Robert  P.  Broadiiead, 
Luther  C.  Darte, 

James  F.  Mundy, 

Frank  J.  Hemingway, 
R.  H.  Richards, 

J.  X.  Thompson, 

Wm.  C.  Shepherd, 
George  A.  Edwards, 


Dr.  Guthrie, 

Dr.  Weaver, 

Mr.  Griffith, 

Mr.  Rutter, 

Dr.  Long, 

Dr.  Dodson, 

James  M.  Coughlin, 
J.  P.  Biiei DINGER, 
Thomas  Santee, 


W.  L.  Raeder,  Chairman , 
Hon.  George  S.  Ferris, 
Hon.  S.  R.  Catlin, 

Rev.  Edw.  G.  Fullerton, 
Rev.  B.  F.  G.  McGee, 
Rev.  Willis  II.  Stone, 
Rev.  Curtis  E.  Movc«g, 
Rev.  John  G.  Curran, 
John  C.  Bridgman, 

James  M.  Boland, 
Ernest  G.  Smith, 

A.  E.  Burnaford, 

James  M.  Coughlin, 

T.  L.  X EWELL, 

John  V.  Kosek, 

John  Quin, 

Charles  G.  Siiiber, 

R.  Xelson  Bennett, 

T.  M.  McGourty, 

Giles  Ross, 

P.  A.  Meixel, 

Daniel  II.  Evans, 


Hugh  P.  Fell, 

James  A.  Hanlon, 

Wm.  B.  Robinson, 

Dr.  Aston  II.  Morgan, 
Dr.  A.  Gordon  Finney, 
J.  Roberts,  Jr., 

C.  W.  Sturdevant, 

Wm.  J.  Kelly, 

Patrick  J.  Clarke, 

D.  W.  Jones, 

Wm.  Reichard, 

B.  F.  O'Rourke, 

John  Rineiiimer, 
IIiram  Smith, 

Evan  Ciiallis, 

George  Walker, 

Edgar  L.  Klipple, 
Edwin  B.  Morgans, 
George  R.  Goebel, 
John  A.  Miller, 

W.  II.  Gibbs. 


'Educational  (Committee. 


James  Hanlon.  Chairman 


S.  W.  Baird, 

G.  W.  James, 

C.  F.  Harvey, 

D.  L.  O’Xeill,  Jr., 
Charles  II.  W LAYER, 
James  F.  IIarton, 

J.  F.  Smith, 

R.  Bv  Treible, 


Wayne  James, 
John  Shovlin, 
Peter  Conlon, 
Karl  Koemer, 
Edward  Philips 
John  Samuels, 
Claude  Moss, 
Charles  Coxe, 
Robert  Smith. 
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Tiremen/s  Committee. 


Joseph  G.  Schuler,  Chairman , 


James  E.  Daley. 

Gus.  Constine, 

John  Schneider, 

Frank  Sciiappert, 

George  J.  Stegmaier, 

Hugh  Lawson, 

Philip  McManus. 

James  M.  Rutter, 

Harry  Gruver, 

Anthony  Blaum. 

Isaac  E.  Long, 

Joseph  Fuerth, 

Fred.  Taylor, 

Marx  Long, 

Thomas  North, 

B.  M.  Keiser, 

Joseph  Steinhauer, 

Herman  Wagner, 

Harry  Emerson, 

Rufus  Marcy, 

George  Norton, 

Richard  Stephens, 

Wm.  Maurer, 

A.  Kropp, 

Christian  ITain es  . 

Charles  Maurf.r, 

John  Son, 

George  Walker. 

Daniel  Carmody, 

John  Mericle, 

D.  W.  Jones. 

Robert  Williams, 

Samuel  Bartelson. 

E.  T.  Roth, 

^ttusic  Committee. 

Dr. 

Aston  H.  Morgan,  Chair 

man. 

Prof.  J.  I.  Alexander, 

Prof.  Griffith  Jones, 

Prof.  John  Lloyd  Evans 

Charles  F.  Pokorney, 

Martin  Freeman, 

Frank  B.  Kelly, 

Prof.  Rowley, 

Oscar  Smith, 

Prof.  Sam.  Oppenheim, 

Dan.  R.  George. 

Tudor  Morgan, 

Cfyorat  Committee. 

J.  B.  Woodward,  Chairman , 

J.  I.  Alexander. 

Adolph  Houser, 

A.  C.  Campbell, 

John  Shepherd, 

E.  L.  Hungereord, 

Ernest  G.  Smith, 

David  James. 

Joseph  Pissott, 

John  Bauman, 

L L.  Kraft. 

D.  J.  Williams, 

Gwylim  Amos. 

Nicholas  Glasser, 

Wesley  E.  .Woodruff, 
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♦fantastic  Committee. 

C.  M.  Rishel,  Chairman  and  Chief  Marshal, 
James  Snee,  Vice-Chairman  and.  Chief  of  Staff, 

Reuben  Daley, 


Henry  Lazarus, 
Harry  Speece, 

W.  B.  McGuire, 
Daniel  L.  Hart, 
Harry  R.  Deitrick, 
Abe  Galland, 

Philip  McManus, 
James  Daley', 

W.  H.  Gibbs, 

Fred.  Hooper, 
Thomas  Shea, 

T.  S.  Ryman, 

Capt.  Henry'  Kropp, 


A.  C.  Campbell,  Esq., 
Wm.  J.  Goeckel,  Esq., 
E.  L.  Ki.ipple, 

Dr.  Walter  Davis, 

A.  J.  Barber, 

Francis  0’Xf.ill, 

Dr.  H.  D.  Matten, 


Henry'  Chase, 

Dr.  B.  M.  Smith, 

Dr.  A.  A.  Lay', 
William  Morris, 
George  M.  Claus, 

Sam.  Constine, 

Leo  O’Connor, 
Chari.es  Morrissey, 
W.  P.  Moffit, 

R.  J.  Walsh, 

J.  J.  Gallagher, 

John  Mooney', 

James  DeMun, 

Capt.  Sterling  Ey'er, 


Tames  F.  McCabe,  Esq., 
J.  M.  Tyson, 

Dr.  F.  L.  Davenport, 
J.  P.  Breidinger, 

H.  IT.  Zeizer, 

W.  F.  McGuire. 


Ernest  G.  Smith. 
Harry  Miller, 

C.  E.  Hag  el, 

Adam  Hass, 
Maurice  Sullivan. 
E.  L.  Wood, 

Frank  E.  Sctiulek. 
John  J.  Jones, 

Dr.  E.  F.  Smith, 
W.  L.  ITiggs. 

Miles  Tyei.o  i i n e r . 
Capt.  E.  D.  Camp. 
Samuel  Walp. 


Charles  M.  Austin. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Gearhart 
Tracy  A.  Wakefield 
Dr.  Edgar  Tonkin. 
Dr.  W.  X.  R kichard 
IT.  X.  Purcell, 

J . E DG A R At. E X A N D I I i 


Frank  Sciiappf.rt. 


-Athletic  Committee. 

Dr.  Alfred  E.  Bull,  Chairman. 


"program  an5  Souvenir  Committee. 


R.  Jay  Flick,  Chairman , 

G.  Adolph  Baur,  T.  S.  Ryman. 

J.  Barton  Cheyney, 


George  A.  Edwards 
Oscar  J.  Harvey, 
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Water  Carnival  Committee. 


W.  W.  Finch, 

Irwin  E.  Finch, 

II.  H.  Derr, 

Oscar  S.  Parker. 
William  P.  Billings, 


Daniel  L.  IIart,  Chairman , 

Lea  Hunt,  John  B.  Vaughn, 

W.  II.  ZlERDT,  B.  J.  COBLEIGH, 

Harry  Chase,  T.  L.  Xewell, 

F.  M.  Hooper,  A.  A.  Stull. 

T.  S.  Ellis, 


3'falU  att6  (Bran6  Stan.6  Committee. 


Col.  Jacob  Roberts,  Jr.,  Chairman , 


^Sadeje  Committee. 


George  Nicholson, 
Rev.  J.  B.  Craven, 
H.  A.  Gordon,  Esq., 


Charles  K.  Gloman,  Chairman , 

J.  Donald  Jones,  Nathaniel  Ross,  M.  D., 

Z.  Platt  Bennett,  Deemer  Beidleman, 

B.  Frank  Meyers,  Esq.,  Prof.  Fred.  H.  Xyhart, 


Streets  an5  .parks  Committee. 


B.  F.  O’Rourke, 
Giles  Ross, 


Daniel  JI.  Evans. 
James  F.  Mundy. 
W.  B.  Robinson, 


Richard  H.  Richards.  Chairman , 


Evan  Challis, 
George  Goebel, 
Isaac  M.  Richards, 
P.  F.  Clark, 
Patrick  J.  Boyle, 


Dh.  Walter  Davis, 
Ferdinand  Lange, 
Dr.  T.  W.  Thomas, 
C.  W.  Sturdevant, 
Paul  Dasch. 
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